








Books to Help Think Things Through 
Suggested by the Booklist Staff 


Why Europe Fights, by Walter Millis 

Why England Slept, by John F. Kennedy 

Mein Kampf, by Adolf Hitler 

The March of Fascism, by Hilmar S. Raushenbush 
Foreign Policy for America, by Charles A. Beard 

War Propaganda and the United States, by Harold Lavine 


Revolution of Nihilism; Warning to the West, by Hermann 
Rauschning 


New German Empire, by Franz Borkenau 

The Voice of Destruction, by Hermann Rauschning 
What Has Happened to Europe? by Geoffrey Garratt 
Freedom’s Battle, by Julio Alvarez del Vayo 

What’s Democracy to You? by Joseph Gollomb 
Economic Warfare, by Paul Einzig 

Prologue to War, by Elizabeth Wiskemann 


From England to America, by H. N. Brailsford 
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The Library’s Job in the National 


Kmergency 


Supplementing the lead article in the September Bulletin, “Libraries and the 
National Defense Program,” and “Scientific Libraries in the Emer- 
gency,’ in College and Research Libraries for September. 


NCREASING CALLS are coming to the 

Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, 
from industrialists, research workers and 
business men, the general public interested 
in the defense program, and enrollees in 
the national defense classes at a vocational 
high school two blocks from the main li- 
brary,” according to a letter of September 
4 from Helen M. Harris to A.L.A. Head- 
quarters. 

“In Knoxville,” Miss Harris continues, 
“there are in addition to the public library, 
the University Engineering Library and 
the T.V.A. Technical Library. I am sure 
both of these libraries are also receiving a 
great many requests for material and in- 
formation from the first group of inquirers. 
The second and third groups have no other 
source of information except the public li- 
brary and their demands are increasing by 
leaps and bounds. ‘The defense classes 
composed of young and middle-aged un- 
employed men are running twenty-four 
hours a day in three shifts. Many of these 
people have never used the public library 
before. Through the cooperation of sev- 
eral interested members of the faculty of 
the school they are being sent to us daily. 
As these teachers have told the enrollees, 
at best they are in the school for only a 
few weeks, but they can continue their edu- 


cation through books at the public library 
indefinitely. They are therefore particu- 
larly ‘our meat’ and our board of trustees 
feels that this is a big opportunity for -° 
service. 

“We have stretched our funds to the 
limit but we are not able to meet the de- 
mands and have long waiting lists for all 
our books in the fields of machine tools, 
shop work, sheet metal work, automobile 
mechanics, aviation, welding, etc. The 
board of trustees has requested a special ap- 
propriation from the City Council to aug- 
ment our current funds to purchase books 
for this purpose. If some of the funds for 
the training of these men could be allo- 
cated to libraries for purchase of materials 
it would greatly assist the training program 
and would supplement the material which 
the libraries are able to supply themselves. 
It is apparent that this will not be a tem- 
porary demand and whatever we do to 
meet it will serve a useful purpose for the 
next few years.” 


Many Lipraries Fack New 
DEMANDS 


A marked increase in requests for books 
relating to the mechanical aspects of na- 
tional defense and the need for greatly in- 
creased book funds are reported by some 
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twenty libraries distributed over the coun- 
try, in answer to an inquiry from the Li- 
brary Service Division of the United States 
Office of Education. 

Aviation seems to be the most popular 
subject, but books wanted cover a wide 
field, from welding and machine shop prac- 
tice to meteorology and ordnance. 

Budgets are being stretched to the limit 
to meet the needs for more titles and for 
heavy duplication of copies. One library 
reports turning the last $1000 of the year’s 
book fund into duplication of books most 
in demand, chosen chiefly from the Mohr- 
hardt list. 

Other problems reported include dif_f- 
culty in locating needed research material, 
and at the other extreme, of finding up-to- 
date printed matter in simple language. 


INDUSTRIAL [TRAINING List WIDELY 
UseEp 


In spite of the free distribution of ap- 
proximately 8000 copies of Industrial 
Training for National Defense, compiled 
by Charles M. Mohrhardt, as Part 2 of 
the August Booklist, demands from all 
over the country necessitated a second 
printing. Primarily the list is being used 
as a buying guide in medium-sized and 
smaller cities. One city of 8000 reports 
immediate purchase of $50 worth of titles 
from the list. Montclair and Newark, 
N.J., are establishing complete reference 
collections of all titles included in the list. 
Other libraries are using the list as a read- 
ing or reference guide. Philadelphia Free 
Library ordered 3500 copies and Enoch 
Pratt Free Library of Baltimore may re- 
print as separates 2000 copies of each sub- 
ject division. 


Essex County LIBRARIANS ADopT 
CooPERATIVE PROGRAM 


Representatives of 18 public libraries 
and many special libraries in Essex County, 
N.J., met August 29 at the Montclair 
Public Library to discuss their opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities in relation to the 
national defense program. Speakers in- 
cluded Frederic G. Melcher, of Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, and Catherine Van 
Dyne, in charge of the Newark Public 
Library’s national defense program, and 
representatives of the local vocational 
schools. 

The need of continued cooperative effort 
led to the setting up of a permanent or- 
ganization, with Margery Quigley, of 
Montclair, as chairman, and with commit- 
tees on publicity, contacts with other agen- 
cies, and book aids. Activities agreed upon 
included : 

Cooperation with the county advisory 
committee on national defense, composed 
of managers of industrial works and labor 
representatives, in providing technical 
reading material for workers and of- 
ficials 

Use of traveling exhibits of books in 
industrial plants, with information about 
where the books may be bought or bor- 
rowed 

Cooperation with school programs, both 
public and vocational, in providing refer- 
ence materials in connection with industrial 
courses 

Preparation of a complete list of 
technical books, magazines, 
and government documents with infor- 
mation about where these materials are 
available. 


pamphlets 


J. W. Merril 
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Executive Board Committee Confers 
with Government Officials 


eer IMPLICATIONS of the national 
emergency were discussed at a two- 
day meeting of a small group of librarians 
in Washington, September 5 and 6. Pres- 
ent were: President Culver; President- 
elect Brown; immediate past President 
Munn; Althea Currin, chairman of the 
School Libraries Section; Forrest B. 
Spaulding, chairman of the Federal Rela- 
tions Committee; Archibald MacLeish, 
librarian of Congress; Ralph M. Dunbar, 
chief of the Library Service Division of the 
Office of Education; and the Executive 
Secretary of the A.L.A. Mary U. Roth- 
rock had been invited but was unable to 
attend. 

Conferences were held with the Com- 
missioner and Assistant Commissioner of 
Education and with several members of 
the Office of Education staff; with repre- 
sentatives of the Army and Navy, the 
Advisory Commission to the Council on 
National Defense, the American Council 
on Education, the Work Projects Admin- 
istration, the Division of Cultural Re- 
lations of the Department of State, and 
others. 

The group, meeting as an informal 
Executive Board committee, endorsed the 
action taken by the Executive Secretary 
as reported in the first article of the 
September Bulletin. It also instructed the 
Executive Secretary to make available to 
the members of the library profession as 
soon as possible the information gathered 
and the conclusions reached at the Wash- 
ington meeting. 


EMERGENCY TRAINING CONTINUED IN 
SCHOOLS 


The $15,000,000 appropriation for vo- 
cational training made available to schools 
through the Office of Education and state 
education officials, has provided refresher 
courses and supplementary courses in the 
trades during the past few months. Some 
schools have operated on three shifts, prac- 
tically twenty-four hours a day, in order to 
meet the emergency. So far as we could 
learn, none of this money has been, or is 
likely to be, made available for books needed 
in connection with the courses. James R. 
Coxen, special agent, Trade and Industrial 
Education, Office of Education, who ex- 
plained this training program to the com- 
mittee, believes that relatively little library 
service is needed for the refresher courses, 
that more is needed for what he termed 
the supplementary courses. Students in 
the refresher courses are taken largely from 
W.P.A. and relief rolls, and the effort is 
to prepare them to hold jobs of a skilled or 
semi-skilled nature in essential industries. 
The supplementary courses are for skilled 
workers, for the most part now employed, 
to enable them to hold positions requiring 
greater skill. 

Present funds will be exhausted within 
the next few weeks. A new deficiency bill 
is pending which includes a sum of 
$53,000,000 for the continuation of this 
activity and for other related purposes. 
The amount specified for emergency voca- 
tional training in schools is $36,000,000. 
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It is doubtful whether any of that 
$36,000,000 can be used for books and li- 
brary service, if appropriated. 

In the $53,000,000 bill, however, there 
is an item of $8,000,000 for equipment 
needed by agencies in providing such 
courses. ‘The committee has good reason 
to believe that it will be possible to use 
some of this money for the purchase of 
books. 

The committee hopes that school librari- 
ans and public librarians who administer 
school libraries will lose no time in ac- 
quainting themselves with the plans being 
made by schools in their communities for 
participation in these grants, and in pre- 
senting their book needs, if any, to the 
appropriate school officers. 

From a source thought to be reliable it 
was learned that a parallel program of vo- 
cational training by 
launched before long. 

List for a Shops Library. At the com- 
mittee’s request, Miss Currin arranged by 
telephone with Iva Winterfield, librarian, 
Technical High School, Omaha, Neb., to 
prepare at once a new list of practical 
books, manuals, pamphlets, and periodicals 


industry may be 


for use in the shops library of a voca- 
tional school or industrial training de- 
partment of a junior or senior high school. 
It is hoped that the list may be issued 
in a preliminary form some time in No- 
vember. This list is expected to be some- 
what more elementary than the Mohrhardt 
list on Industrial Training for National 


Defense. 


SHortT Courses FOR ENGINEERS 


The $53,000,000 appropriation measure 
referred to in the preceding paragraphs 
includes a further item of $9,000,000 for 
short engineering courses of college grade, 
the money to be allotted by the Office of 
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Education to engineering schools which are 
exempt from taxation, on the submission 
and approval of plans “for courses designed 
to meet the shortage of engineers with 
specialized training in fields essential to 
the national defense.” University and col- 
lege librarians will note with pleasure that 
up to 20 per cent of the amount allotted 
may be used for equipment. Dr. Frederick 
C. Kelly, chief of the Higher Education 
Division of the Office of Education, who 
explained the purposes of this part of the 
proposed appropriation, believes that books 
essential to this instruction may be pur- 
chased from these funds if the plans sub- 
mitted by the institution make provision 
for such expenditure. 

A statement from the Office of Educa- 
tion, dated September 3, says: “While 
everything possible is being done to ex- 
pedite consideration of this measure, the 
United States Office of Education is at 
present unable to predict when funds will 
be available.” Inasmuch, however, as one 
or more communications on this subject 
have gone from the Office of Education to 
the presidents and deans of engineering 
schools, it may be assumed that plans for 
the use of the funds, if and when made 
available, are already taking shape. 

A Book List for Engineers. A list on 
national defense subjects, in preparation 
at the Engineering Societies Library, will 
probably be ready early in October, ac- 
cording to word from Harrison W. Cra- 
ver. 


MosBILizINc To Alp RESEARCH 


Robert B. Downs, chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Library Research Fa- 
cilities for National Defense, attended two 
of the committee meetings to report prog- 
ress on the quick survey of library hold- 


ings for research on subjects important to 
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national defense. Approximately half of 
the 600 libraries solicited have reported, 
some very briefly, some fully. The com- 
mittee authorized Mr. Downs to employ 
an assistant to speed up the editing of the 
material. Endorsement was also given 
to a proposal to mimeograph copies of the 
digests so that the information assembled 
will be immediately available, and as a 
means of expediting the preparation of a 
new and expanded edition. If this form 
of preliminary publication is finally 
adopted by the committee of which Mr. 
Downs is chairman, copies will be sent 
to all libraries which were asked to par- 
ticipate in the survey. 

The committee project is intended to 
achieve three useful results: 

1. To make immediately available to 
the Defense Commission and other officers 
of the government, through the Library 
of Congress, information on library hold- 
ings of importance to national defense 

2. To make the same information avail- 
able to all others interested through im- 
portant library and research centers; and 

3. To contribute as much as may be 
possible to the long-time goal of coordinat- 
ing library research resources 

The first result is already achieved in 
part as the returns are now available for 
use in the Library of Congress. 


LIBRARIES FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


Isabel DuBois, director of libraries, Bu- 
reau of Navigation, Navy Department, 
told the committee that eight librarians 
are now employed in the Navy, that the 
service will probably be expanded as needs 
develop, and that the book lists which 
have been and are being prepared for the 
A.L.A. on technical subjects wi!l be of 
great value in her book selection. 


The committee 


enjoyed conferences 
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with two army officers, Colonel F. J. 
McSherry, who represents the Army and 
Navy in the counsels of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission, and Captain 
John Wesley Ramsey of the Morale Di- 
vision of the Army. Plans for library and 
related services were not at that time com- 
plete, possibly because the compulsory 
military service bill was still under dis- 
cussion in Congress. It may be said, 
however, that present plans contemplate 
the provision of suitable library quarters in 
the camps, the purchase of a unit book 
collection of considerable size for each 
camp, and the appointment of camp li- 
brarians. As decentralization of adminis- 
trative authority is the Army’s policy, it 
is quite possible that the appointment of 
camp librarians will be made by the corps 
area commanders. Captain Ramsey so- 
licited questions and suggestions from the 
librarians present and assured us that he 
would welcome further opportunities to 
discuss library matters in greater detail. 
The unit of work for which he is respons- 
ible includes not only libraries but two 
or three other important activities. Train- 
ing is the responsibility of another section 
of the Morale Division which will also 
be concerned in some measure with the 
provision and use of reading materials. 
There was no opportunity to discuss 
any plans for general education in the 
Army or the advantages and disadvantages 
of advisory committees. It was taken for 
granted by all concerned that the Army 
should and would operate its own services. 


Books For Pitors, Grounp CReEws, 
MECHANICS, AND ENGINEERS 


It is understood that the Morale Divi- 
sion of the Army will be responsible for 
library and other similar services in the 
aviation training camps as well as in the 
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general cantonments. The lists on avia- 
tion mentioned below will apparently 
be welcomed by all branches of the 
service. 

A problem which has been reported to 
the A.L.A. by several librarians, and on 
which the committee was able to get no 
new light in the time at its disposal, is 
that of meeting the book needs of the 
thousands of young men who are in train- 
ing in schools and colleges with subsidies 
from the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
The demands, according to our reports, 
come not only to the libraries of the 
schools and colleges which are involved 
in the training, but also to the public 
libraries in the neighborhood. The com- 
mittee believes that all librarians who are 
trying unsuccessfully to meet the demands 
adequately should join in making known 
to the school and college administrators 
the importance of getting from some 
source adequate funds for printed mate- 
rials. The A.L.A., with the help of the 
librarian of Congress and the chief of the 
Library Service Division of the Office of 
Education, will endeavor to present these 
needs also to the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority in Washington. 

Two Lists on Aviation. Joseph L. 
Wheeler, of Baltimore, was asked to have 
his staff prepare a list of elementary 
materials on aeronautics. Paul Howard, 
head of the Industry and Science De- 
partment, later attended a meeting to 
report plans well developed and some se- 
lections already made. There will prob- 
ably be subdivisions covering the work of 
pilots, ground and mechanics. 
About 125 books, manuals, pamphlets, and 
periodicals will be included. The selec- 
tion will be for the student and technician 
at about the secondary school level. 

Mr. MacLeish is asking his associate, 


Dr. Albert F. Zahm, chief of the Aero- 


crews, 


nautics Division of the Library of Cop- 
gress, to prepare a list on aeronautics for 
engineers and graduate students. It js 
thought that this list may be sponsored 
by the Committee on Reading of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics Association, of which 
Malcolm G. Wyer is chairman. 


W.P.A. Service Projects 


Edward A. Chapman, director, Library 
Section, W.P.A., explained to the com- 
mittee some of the effects of the national 
defense program on W.P.A. activities. 
W.P.A. is participating in the occupa- 
tional training program by selecting from 
its rolls and from the relief rolls persons 
qualified for the special training and by 
paying their stipends while they prepare 
for a job. It is also planning to assist 
communities in handling the increased 
load on the public service agencies result- 
ing from a rapidly increased population 
due to war industry expansion. Mr. 
Chapman spoke of the emphasis on state- 
wide projects, rural library service, and 
of the desire to make all W.P.A. library 
activities contribute to the long-time li- 
brary objectives. 

In response to a question as to whether 
W.P.A. could help libraries to meet the 
increased demands resulting from the na- 
tional emergency, he said that there were 
three ways which might be tried: (1) to 
get help from the vocational education 
project for the purchase of books for the 
use of the persons who are aided by this 
project; (2) to expand a regular library 
project in accordance with present needs; 
(3) to get help from the W.P.A. de- 
fense project when it becomes opera- 
tive. 

In speaking of the complexity of the 
W.P.A. organization and the difficulty 
of having regulations properly interpreted 
by different officials all over the country, 
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Mr. Chapman told the committee that it 
would not be inappropriate for a librarian 
to appeal to the regional director when an 
important project had been turned down 
by local or state representatives. 


C.C.C. TRAINS FOR EssENTIAL JOBS 


Howard W. Oxley, director of Civilian 
Conservation Corps Camp Education, and 
Silas M. Ransopher, assistant director 
[Office of Education staff members], 
explained the educational program now 
being evolved with emphasis on training in 
essential jobs directly related to C.C.C. ac- 
tivities, such as cooking, automotive repair 
and maintenance, radio, etc. Libraries in 
camps are under the supervision of the 
educational directors. Each camp has 
about 250 books in a reference collection, 
another miscellaneous collection, receives 
traveling libraries and about 40 periodicals. 
Total circulation last year was nearly two 
million. A good many requests come to 
the educational directors which they are 
unable to fill from these collections. The 
committee was of the opinion that state 
library agencies and other libraries able 
to do so should respond willingly to re- 
quests for supplementary book service. 


Wuat Booxs Are NEEDED? 


A comprehensive study of the books 
needed by ali of the governmental agencies 
and services concerned with industrial and 
military preparedness was considered at 
length and will receive further attention. 
Briefly, the project would involve four 
steps : 

1. Find out from all the agencies con- 
cerned what books they think will be use- 
ful, if such books exist. 

2. Compile and publish lists of the 
books which are available. 

3. List books which need to be written. 


4. Help to get the books written and 
published. 


LATIN AMERICAN RELATIONS 


The increased importance of relations 
with Latin America was the subject for 
discussion with Charles Thomson, chief 
of the State Department’s Division of 
Cultural Relations, and three representa- 
tives of the A.L.A. Committee on Library 
Cooperation with Latin America, Messrs. 
Hanke, Haygood, and Rivera. 

The Convention for the Exchange of 
Books, signed at the Buenos Aires Can- 
ference in 1936 and since ratified by the 
United States and several other countries, 
is not yet in operation in this country. 
The Library of Congress has prepared a 
list from which Latin American countries, 
according to the plan, will make selections. 
Actual exchange under the plan awaits 
final approval and an appropriation. 

Mr. Thomson explained the plan of the 
Convention for the Interchange of Stu- 
dents and Professors which is now in 
operation with several countries. Librar- 
ians who can qualify either in the student 
group or in the professor group are eligible. 
A deficiency appropriation recently made 
to the division will be used to pay the 
travel expenses of Latin American students 
who have received scholarships or fellow- 
ships in this country, the travel expenses 
for visiting professorships established on 
invitation of other countries, and for other 
related purposes. Two librarians of Sao 
Paulo may benefit from this grant as they 
have received fellowships for study in the 
Louisiana State University Library School. 

The Executive Board committee sug- 
gests that librarians familiarize themselves 
with the opportunities made available 
[write the U. S. Office of Education] in 
order that members of our profession may 


profit from the exchanges. It also hopes 
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that library schools will find it possible 
to offer more scholarships and fellowships 
to Latin American students. 

All readers of this Bulletin are no doubt 
aware reports that 
Nelson Rockefeller, by presidential ap- 


from newspaper 
pointment, has been associated with the 
Advisory Committee to the National De- 
fense Council to give attention to Latin 
American cultural and commercial rela- 
tions. It is understood that a very con- 
siderable sum of money will probably be 
at his disposal and that much of it will 
be spent in cooperation with the Division 
of Cultural Relations. 
of the 


Representatives 
asked to 
present their suggestions for an expanded 


Association have been 
libra- 


and 


program of activities involving 


rians, exchange of publications, 
translations. 

Lists of Books on Latin America. A 
buying list for North American libraries, 
compiled by Betty Adler of Baltimore, 
will be published as Part 2 of the October 
1 Booklist. A comparable children’s list 
is in preparation. 


REGULAR LIBRARY SERVICE 
Must Go On 


The relation of emergency activities to 
discussed 
from the point of view of libraries of dif- 
ferent kinds, state library agencies, and the 
A.L.A. 


ignore the emergency would be undesir- 


those considered normal was 


It was informally agreed that to 


able and impossible; that to forget our 
and goals 
would be equally undesirable and perhaps 


regular activities long-time 
just as impossible; that a reasonable bal- 
ance is the only answer. 

No member of the committee, for ex- 
ample, was willing to forget the forty 
millions without library service or to 
miss the chance of helping people to 
educate themselves for useful jobs and 
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to understand what the trouble is all 
about. 


FEDERAL AID FOR LIBRARIES 


Two of the consultants whose opinions 
are highly respected think that no omnibus 
bill such as the Harrison- Thomas and Lar- 
While ac- 
cepting the principle that federal aid for 


education should be for general purposes, 


rabee bills can be passed now. 


they, nevertheless, recognize that federal 
aid is actually being obtained for specific 
purposes. It is their opinion that the 
A.L.A. might well submit a separate bill 
for federal aid to libraries, related to the 
increased load and increased importance of 
libraries resulting from the emergency, and 
in line with our long-time objectives. 

Some of our advisers think that Con- 
gress will probably make an appropriation 
for a national program of adult civic educa- 
tion. Others think such action improbable. 

The A.L.A. Committee on Federal Re- 
lations will have met before this statement 
is published to consider the whole question 
of direct and indirect federal aid to librar- 
ies under present circumstances. 


THE Lisrary AS INFORMATION AND 
EDUCATION CENTER 
Nearly everyone with whom the com- 
mittee spoke had something to say about 
the library’s job of helping people to un- 
Among 
the many topics mentioned—which librar- 


derstand the meaning of events. 


ies should help people to understand— 
were the dislocation of the population 
through mobilization for military service 
and industry; the enormous difficulties of 
“returning to normalcy” after the emerg- 
ency is over; the backgrounds of the war; 
a world order for the future; a dynamic 
program for a democratic United States. 
Several plans for adult civic education by 
voluntary and governmental agencies were 
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discussed, and will be watched for library 
implications. 

Some of the consultants thought that li- 
braries should become more active in 
stimulating, or cooperating with, discus- 
sion groups and forums. 

“Democracy” Book Lists. A tentative 
draft of a general list on current problems, 
in preparation for the A.L.A., was ex- 
amined and criticized. Other lists pro- 
posed by John Chancellor of A.L.A. 
Headquarters on intellectual freedom, 
world cooperation, economic democracy, 
and fiction dealing with democracy in ac- 
tion were endorsed in general and referred 
to the Adult Education Board. 


WHERE CAN LIBRARIANS SERVE BEsT? 


The obvious desirability of using each 
citizen where his services will be most 
valuable was discussed from the point of 
view of the librarian. ‘The committee 
suggests that ways and means of facing 
all library personnel problems in the 
emergency be considered by the Associa- 
tion of American Library Schools and 
appropriate A.L.A. boards and committees. 


REFUGEE CHILDREN 


If the large plans for bringing refugee 
children to this country are carried out, 
libraries will have an opportunity to assist 
in providing books in the receiving centers 
where the children will be assembled in 
fairly large groups for two or three weeks 
following their arrival. The A.L.A., 
through the Books for Europe project, 
might be able to provide children’s libraries 
for the American steamships on which they 
would come. 

So far, however, few children have 
come to the United States and it is not 
known whether the difficulties which 
stand in the way can be removed. Sev- 
eral thousand are said to have arrived in 


Canada. At the request of the executive 
committee a letter has gone to a Canadian 
librarian asking whether the A.L.A. can 
be of assistance in meeting the children’s 
book needs. 


CoMMITTEE ACTION 


In addition to what is reported above, 
the committee agreed to recommend to the 
Executive Board at its meeting, October 
7 to 9, that a subcommittee be appointed 
to represent the board in observing emer- 
gency developments, to advise the Execu- 
tive Secretary and headquarters staff, and 
to recommend action when desirable. 

It instructed the President and Execu- 


tive Secretary to explore informally the.- 


possibility of obtaining funds from outside 
sources for field work for rural libraries 
and for help in carrying on the emergency 
activities. 

It considered a suggestion from the 
headquarters staff for a one-day meeting 
with the Executive Board in October, of 
representatives of state and regional asso- 
ciations, state extension agencies, divisions 
and sections, and a few other groups, to 
discuss problems arising out of the emer- 
gency, but decided to postpone such a meet- 
ing until the Midwinter Conference. 
Power was given to the President to call 
the meeting in October if new develop- 
ments make it desirable. 

The need for a continuing A.L.A. rep- 
resentative in Washington, mentioned by 
several members of the Association, was 
considered, but no action was taken. 

The members of the Executive Board 
serving on this special temporary commit- 
tee will probably meet on October 6, to 
consider whether any additional recom- 
mendations should be made to the board 
at its meeting October 7 to 9. 


C.H.M. 











Message to School Librarians 


From ALTHEA M. CURRIN 


Chairman of the School Libraries Section 


UCH IS WRITTEN about the program 
M of national defense, but until each 
school librarian can visualize the problem 
in terms of her own library, the desired 
goal cannot be attained. Each one is 
asking what she can do to help, and what 
others are doing. Participation in a 
Washington meeting of a special commit- 
tee of the A.L.A. Executive Board with 
various experts used as consultants, a visit 
to the Office of Education, and conversa- 
tions with a number of school librarians 
provided answers to some of these specu- 
lations. 

There are many plans in progress, some 
in the form of proposals to be introduced 
in Congress in the next few months and 
others sufficiently matured to be tangible. 
Of the latter, the Lee-Randolph Bill for 
civic education is important. It is aimed 
at illiteracy, the education of the foreign- 
born, the development of free group dis- 
cussion, and other activities of applied 
democracy. 

Related to this but indicative only of 
the need for such education are the con- 
ditions reported in various sections of the 
country where tolerance no longer func- 
tions. The parents in their school clubs, 
and the pupils in the classroom and on the 
playground are sensing their racial differ- 
ences. They are ignoring the cosmopoli- 
tan unity expected in a nation like this. 
Here is a specific challenge to the school 


librarian. Her books may be able to 
produce the needed harmony, for the 
best of them know no national bound- 
aries. 

The second important movement under 
way is the vocational training program be- 
gun this summer and to be continued under 
appropriation bills now pending in Con- 
gress. ‘The nation has about 800 trade 
schools where young people, especially boys 
and men, can be trained to take their places 
in industry. It has many more industrial 
classes which can also assist in the work. 
Just what this educational pattern will 
be is not yet entirely clear, but without a 
doubt the school librarian has a definite 
place in it. 

She needs to be alert to new materials 
in the industrial field, to watch for every 
resource which can be diverted to needed 
book supplies, and to use all her ingenuity 
to stretch her budget to cover this new 
emergency. Federal aid can apparently be 
used for books if and when a new appro- 
priation bill now pending in Congress 
passes (since that bill includes an item of 
$8,000,000 for equipment), if proposals 
made by each individual school include 
provision for book expenditure. School li- 
brarians will therefore want to bring to the 
attention of their school administrators 
promptly the need of funds for library ma- 
terials as basic in the success of the courses, 
in order that these administrators may in- 
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clude book funds in the formal proposals 
to be filed. 

Finally, new courses are developing in 
an effort to interpret present conditions to 
questioning youth. Materials will cer- 
tainly be needed and the alert librarian 
will begin at once to consult with the 
faculty upon their approach to the subject 
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and the type of bibliographies needed in 
the near future. 

In civic education, in vocational activi- 
ties, and in general subject developments 
the school librarian is now better prepared 
to act than ever before, and she has her 
own unique contribution to make to the 
national defense program. 


Library Resources in the Land of 
Little Water 


By WILLIAM H. CARLSON 


A fertile field for philanthropy and regional planning is discussed by the 
librarian of the University of Arizona, a speaker before university 
librarians at the Cincinnati conference. 


IBRARY resources and regional plan- 
L ning in a contiguous group of sparsely 
settled states of the west—Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, and Nevada—are the sub- 
ject of this paper. These Mountain States 
have a good many things in common. 
They lie, for the most part, far above sea 
level ; they all have limited rainfall ; in all, 
cattle and sheep grazing is important; and 
in all what agriculture there is, is largely 
dependent upon irrigation from water 
jealously captured from multitudinous and 
towering mountain ranges and stored in 
life-giving dams. 

Enjoying a colorful and romantic back- 
ground and possessing some of the most 
scenic territory in the world, these states 
comprise the bulk of the territory known 
as the “west,” the picturesque land of the 
cowboy, the bad man, the quick draw, and 
boothill cemeteries. Now tamed and law 


abiding, this west values and exploits its 
historical background and 
strives to retain its local color. 

The eight states in the area comprise 
22 per cent of the total land of the 
United States, but contained in 1930 
only 3,700,000 people, or about one-half 
as many as live in Ohio. Of these, almost 
one-third were in Colorado. As a whole 
the region is growing fairly rapidly, but 
growth in all sections is definitely limited 
by the scarcity of water, a precious mar- 
ginal commodity. 

Definitely it can be said that these states 
generally believe in and want libraries and 
higher education. This is abundantly illus- 
trated by the fact that there are over 400 
libraries, most of them very small, how- 
ever, and the region supports through taxa- 
tion 39 institutions of higher education, on 
which it expends $7,200,000 of tax money 
yearly, or an average of $2.24 per capita, 


sedulously 
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as compared with the national average of 
go cents. The educational load carried by 
taxpayers, comparatively, is indicated by 
the fact that Ohio, with twice as many 
people as all these states together, supports 
only 8 public institutions of higher educa- 
tion, for which it spends in the neighbor- 
hood of $5,000,000 annually, or 74 cents 
per capita. Conversely, Ohio has 49 pri- 
vately-supported higher institutions, with 
receipts of almost $11,000,000 in 1935-36, 
as compared with 20 private schools in the 
entire eight states, with annual receipts for 
the same year of less than $2,000,000. 
Clearly, higher education in the Mountain 
States is largely provided by the taxpayer. 

In view of the high per capita educa- 
tional tax expenditures in these states it 
would seem that we should find in them 
scholarly educational libraries, rich in re- 
sources. Actually, however, the educa- 
tional libraries of the region, and with a 
few exceptions the public libraries, too, are 
far below national averages and minimum 
accrediting standards. 


RESOURCES IN COLORADO 


Colorado is clearly the most important 
state in the region, in library matters as 
well as in other ways. Denver, without 
question, is the queen city of the entire 
region and we rightfully find there a strong 
public library, comparing favorably with 
the stronger public libraries of the nation 
in its services and book resources and spon- 
soring a bibliographic center which serves 
the entire central part of this region. A 
Eugene Field collection, recently given it, 
consists of all the first editions, practically 
everything printed about Field, photo- 
graphs, clippings, association copies, and 
It has a 
strong collection of Colorado and Rocky 
Mountain history, to which it added 1000 


manuscripts of several poems. 
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books and pamphlets last year, including 
several scarce Colorado newspapers, peri- 
odicals, guide books, and manuscript ledger 
records. 

Denver University has a number of col- 
The library 
of the Foundation for the Advancement of 
Social Sciences, 


lections of special strength. 


now contains 


approxi- 
mately 1000 volumes, including all the 
publications of the League of Nations and 
International Labor Office from 1928 to 
date. In the neighborhood of $1000 per 
year is spent in developing this collection. 
The Iliff School of Theology, affiliated 
with the university, believed to be the only 
graduate theological seminary west of the 
Mississippi, has a collection of 25,000 
volumes. Paul Mayo has given the univer- 
sity library $25,000 which is being used 
to build up the collection of American 
diplomatic history. 

Colorado University at Boulder has ac- 
quired the Bishop Mandel Creighton li- 
brary of some 800 volumes dealing with 
It is estimated 
that at least one-third of this collection 


the history of the papacy. 
would not be found in other American 
libraries. ‘The university also has an im- 
portant Colorado history collection, includ- 
ing about 2000 books, some 20,000 letters, 
manuscripts, and private correspondence 
dealing with the Rocky Mountain area. A 
significant recent addition to this collection 
has been the private papers of Senator 
Costigan. 

Regis College of Denver has recently 
added a collection of sources on the Catho- 
lic church in the southwest and particularly 
on St. Patrick’s Church at Pueblo. 

Colorado State College at Fort Collins 
has an irrigation library, presented by 
President Lory of the college, together 
This is 


believed to be one of the best collections 


with a fund for its increase. 
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on this subject, and is so complete 
that it is difficult to find additional 
Western State College 
at Gunnison has a valuable collection of 
Spanish folk plays collected by Mary 
Austin. 


material for it. 


In UTAH 

In Utah the Salt Lake Public Library 
has a strong Utah history collection of 
approximately 4500 volumes. Brigham 
Young University at Provo has a Robert 
Burns collection of 502 items, said to be 
the second best such collection in the 
United States, and is acquiring a good col- 
lection of the early diaries of Utah pio- 
neers, a good many in the original copies. 
The state university of Salt Lake City has 
a Utah collection of 2100 volumes and 
hopes soon to be given two similar private 
collections. ‘The historian of the Church 
of Latter Day Saints also has a fine Utah 
collection, available for use by the univer- 
sity. The genealogical society of Utah has 
a strong collection, consisting of 22,000 
books, 500 spools of microfilm records, and 
700 manuscripts. More than half of these 
records consist of parish registry, court 
records, and genealogies from Great Brit- 
ain and Europe. At Ogden the public 
library has a “Golden Spike” collection of 
western Americana and railroad books, 
with an endowment for its development. 

In Idaho the state library at Boise has 
a Pacific northwest history collection with 
emphasis on Idaho, consisting of 900 vol- 
umes, and the Boise Public Library has a 
similar collection, not so large. At Poca- 
tello, too, the public library has a Pacific 
northwest and western Americana collec- 
tion. 

In Montana the Eastern Montana State 
Normal School at Billings is attempting to 
develop a strong collection of Montana and 


Indian literature. At Helena the public 
library has a Montana collection of 500 
books and 2000 pamphlets. The state uni- 
versity at Missoula has a northwest history 
collection of 665 titles, exclusive of pam- 
phlets, clippings, newspapers, and periodi- 
cals, and containing a number of rare first 
editions. The university also has the 
Ryman Economics and Sociology Library, 
presented in 1927 by the late J. H. T. 
Ryman, together with a sum of $5000 for 
its amplification, and an endowment of 
$7500 for continuing increase. 

In New Mexico the Sante Fe Public Li- 
brary has a collection of some 300 books 
on New Mexico and the southwest, includ- 
ing some very valuable first editions. The ~ 
Albuquerque Public Library has a similar 
collection of approximately the same size. 
The New Mexico State Teachers College 
at Silver City and the state college at State 
College each have southwestern collections 
of some 800 volumes. The university li- 
brary at Albuquerque has been active in 
preserving and organizing local and state 
records, and through a working agreement 
with the New Mexico Historical Society 
is the repository for state and county 
archives. 

In Nevada the state library has the larg- 
est collection of Nevada imprints in exist- 
ence, a list of which is soon to be published 
by the American Imprints Inventory. In 
Wyoming the state library at Cheyenne 
has a Wyoming history collection of some 
500 volumes and the university at Laramie 
has the Charles B. Penrose manuscripts 
and clippings on the Johnson County war, 
as well as correspondence with Owen 
Wister and others. 


ARIZONA COLLECTIONS 


In Arizona the state college at Tempe 
has an Arizona and southwest collection 
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of 500 volumes, and the state college at 
Flagstaff has a similar collection of 600 
volumes. The state department of library 
and archives at Phoenix has a strong Ari- 
zoniana collection of over 6000 volumes, 
including 3300 bound volumes of Arizona 
newspapers, among which are many rare 
‘and early issues. The University of Ari- 
zona at Tucson also has a strong Arizona 
collection of some 5500 volumes, including 
the collection presented by the late M. P. 
Freeman, former regent of the university, 
which contains many rare and valuable 
items. Next to the Munk Library of Ari- 
zoniana at the Southwest Museum in Los 
Angeles, this is probably the strongest col- 
The 
university also has the Frank Holme collec- 
tion, consisting of the private library of 
Holme, an outstanding illustrator and art- 
ist at the turn of the century, who, dying 
of tuberculosis, spent his last years at 
Phoenix and there operated the unique 
Bandarlog Press, the rare products of 
which are now all collectors’ items. The 
university also has a fine arts and drama 
collection which, including gifts in this 
field by T. E. Hanley, now amounts to 
over 7500 volumes. Mr. Hanley has given 
approximately a thousand books to this 
collection during the current year. The 
Carnegie Desert Laboratory at Tucson, 
recently transferred to the U. S. Forestry 
Service, has a botanical library of excep- 
t*-nal strength, dealing with the flora of 
arid regions. 

It is quite evident from this brief narra- 
tion of some of the outstanding library 
resources of the region that it is not strong 
in collections of outstanding richness and 
that the majority of the collections being 
developed appropriately center around the 
history of the various states and the west 
in general. ‘There is an evident duplica- 


lection of Arizoniana in existence. 
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tion of effort among the libraries in collect- 
ing western Americana. At Salt Lake 
City, for instance, there are three Utah 
collections being developed independently 
of each other; in Colorado the Denver 
Public Library and the university, thirty- 
five miles distant, both have exceptionally 
fine Colorado collections. 


FIELD FOR COOPERATIVE BUYING 


In Arizona there are at least ten libraries 
that have some kind of an Arizona collec- 
tion, all being developed without reference 
to any other library. Four of these collec- 
tions are being built up with state tax 
money, certainly not a very satisfactory 
situation from the taxpayers’ standpoint. 
Americana, on the basis of the data the 
writer has been able to gather, should be 
a fruitful field for a cooperative buying 
policy by the libraries of these states which 
should result in stronger and more dis- 
tinguished, if fewer, collections. 

Outside of the work of the Bibliographic 
Center at Denver there is now practi- 
cally no cooperative planning or buying 
among the libraries of the region. The 
Bibliographic Center, housed in the Den- 
ver Public Library, supported in part by 
the Carnegie Corporation, and sponsored 
by the Adams State Teachers College, 
Colorado College, Colorado College of 
Education, Colorado School of Mines, 
Denver Public Library, University of 
Colorado, University of Denver, Univer- 
sity of Utah, University of Wyoming, 
Utah State Agricultural College, New 
Mexico Normal Brigham 
Young University, and Western State 
College of Colorado, is a rapidly develop- 
ing agency of increasing value to a good 
part of the region. It will be noticed that 
a large number of the most important li- 
braries in the region are among its spon- 


University, 
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sors, but it is evident, too, that most of 
these libraries are in a comparatively nar- 
row central region. 

The center now has approximately 7500 
books and pamphlets, and has a union cata- 
log in progress, of the holdings of five of 
the cooperating libraries. During the past 
year it has acquired the national bibliog- 
raphies of Norway and Holland, and many 
other bibliographical aids. It has compiled 
a number of bibliographies, some of which 
have been published. That the work of 
the center is developing rapidly is indi- 
cated by the fact that it handled 1483 
inquiries in 1939 as compared with 861 
the previous year, and 1829 interlibrary 
loan inquiries in 1939 as compared with 
657 in 1938. 

Denver is the logical center in the area 
for an extensive regional library service, 
although Salt Lake City may have possi- 
bilities as a sub-center. The writer would 
like to be able to envisage other centers. 
One of the things that has always im- 
pressed him about regional library develop- 
ments is how convenient they are for the 
people at the center. This is indicated by 
the alacrity with which libraries in strate- 
gic centers offer themselves and are ready 
to assume responsibility for surrounding 
territory. This of course is highly desir- 
able for truly strategically located centers, 
even if it must cause a little wistfulness 
on the peripheries of the orbit of influence. 
Outlying libraries may find dubious com- 
fort in the unhappy fact that just now 
in some parts of the world, the worst pos- 
sible place to be is a strategic center. 

In these western states, the northern and 
southern states will probably never benefit 
as extensively from the Denver center as 
those in a more or less east-west line from 
Denver. ‘The two southwestern states 
look more logically to southern California, 


or because of more convenient rail connec- 
tions, to Texas and the large libraries of 
the middle west. The libraries of the 
northern states for similar reasons will 
naturally turn to the center now in the 
making at Seattle, or to Minnesota and 
points east. Direct north and south rail 
communication in all this region is most 
inconvenient, as a glance at any railroad 
map will make apparent. 

In summary, we do not find these eight 
states strong in library resources. Part 
of this is naturally due to the fact that 
it is a young country and that the signifi- 
cant growth of its libraries has come only 
within the last few decades. To a large 
extent, however, the lack of important li- 
brary facilities, public or institutional, is 
due to the fact that library expenditures 
have been, and most certainly will continue 
to be, dispersed over a large number of 
institutions. While the aggregate amount 
devoted to these libraries is large, the 
amounts available to the respective libraries 
is small. 


INDICES SOMETIMES MISLEADING 


This means simply that the dispersal of 
library and other educational expenditures 
over a great many small, independent insti- 
tutions is not an economical and efficient 
procedure. Incidentally the educational 
expenditures in many of these states rank 
them very high, particularly on those in- 
dices computed on a per capita basis. In 
such books as Odum’s Southern Regions 
of the United States and Wilson’s Geog- 
raphy of Reading, it is interesting to note 
that Nevada, with the New England 
states, ranks at the top of some cultural 
indices. Anyone familiar with the situa- 
tion in Nevada and other western states 
knows that these rankings, as a representa- 


tion of the actual situation, are misleading. 
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It is possible ‘for some of these states to 
rank at the top nationally, on some per 
capita indices, and in the end product, 
actual performance, still to be near the 
bottom. 

In the higher educational institutions, 
certainly no accusing finger can be pointed 
at the taxpayer, who is already contribut- 
ing generous support for education, three 
times as much as the taxpayer of the nation 
generally. We are, however, justified in 
looking questioningly at the administrators 
of the higher educational institutions of the 
region, who quite generally devote a small- 
er percentage of their available funds to 
library service and development than is 
found to be the case in the average college 
or university. Outside of the University 
of Colorado it is doubtful if there is a 
single higher educational library in the 
entire region that contains as many as 
150,000 volumes or spends as much as 
$15,000 annually for books and _ periodi- 
cals. One university with several full- 
fledged professional schools spends less than 
$3000 a year for books and periodicals. 
If there is a single institutional library in 
the whole region that reaches even average 
support and standards, the 
writer would be most happy to hear of it. 


minimum 


While the region may be short on people 
it is long on pride, and its educational 
institutions, whether in athletics or re- 
search, compete valiantly with the behe- 
moths of the educational world, in both 
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fields often more successfully than might 
be expected. The presidents of universi- 
ties and colleges are expected, no matter 
how limited their funds, to run an insti- 
tution just as good as anybody else’s. In 
the scramble for funds the library has been 
consistently coming out the short end of 
the horn. More than in most regions the 
librarians of these states, and there are 
many good ones, have a tremendously diff- 
cult task in securing adequate funds from 
administrators who never have enough to 
go around and must have a good football 
team—“‘or else.” 

A final factor that has apparently mili- 
tated against strong library development 
in the area is that this region, while it has 
been the source, through its mineral wealth 
particularly, of much wealth and some 
large fortunes, has not, comparatively, at- 
tracted much philanthropy. The librar- 
ians “of the region are, it is believed, 
optimists, who, like the dry-land farmers, 
always believe that it will rain next year 
and in the meantime go about the business 
of doing the best they can with the means 
they have. While the aggregate results 
are not spectacular, neither are they insig- 
nificant. And there is always the hope, 
too, that some day, some wise man of good 
fortune will say, “I will lift up mine eyes 
to the hills, whence cometh my wealth,” 
and having lifted them up will see there 
a fertile and neglected field for philan- 
thropic library development. 
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Books at Home 


By MARJORIE HILL ALLEE 


The fiercer the onslaught of adversity the greater the need of one’s own 
library of protecting books, maintains this author for young people 


who spoke to school librarians at the Cincinnati conference. 


AST winter six or seven little girls were 
L rehearsing Housman’s “Sister Clare” 
in my living room, with the old wash bench 
set in front of the fireplace for scenery, 
and for costumes some scratchy burlap 
monastic robes and a lovely cloak and dress 
cut down from evening dresses for Sister 
Clare. We had a beautiful time. The 
children assumed their parts with aston- 
ishing comprehension and enjoyment of 
Brother Juniper and his fellow Francis- 
cans. As rehearsals went on, we all rose 
in each other’s estimation. We grew in- 
timate. 

At last the shyest little girl, charming 
in dress and manners, felt sufficiently ac- 
quainted with me to chatter and ask ques- 
tions while she was waiting for her father 
to come after the other children had left. 

She looked up and down our _ book- 
shelves, built either side of the fireplace, 
and asked, “Are these books all from the 
public library ?” 

Sometimes a few simple words throw 
open a wide view. For a moment this par- 
ticular view quite took my breath. Here 
was a nine-year-old child, who could read 
“Sister Clare” with facility and under- 
standing, the daughter of a professional 
man who was a college graduate of un- 
usual intelligence, and she took it for 
granted that books are articles which one 


When 


later I visited her home, I saw a few mis- 


borrows from a public institution. 


cellaneous books on the living room table 
and song books on the piano; if there were 
others they were not visible. 

I have come to realize since that such a 
dearth of books is not uncommon. Prob- 
ably librarians have a much keener realiza- 
tion than I have of the fact that it is not 
only the very poor, it is often the middle 
class, who do not need bookshelves in their 
homes because they do not have books to 
put upon the shelves. 

And there has risen in my mind a flock 
of questions. It is hard for me to believe 
that the same class of people fifty years ago 
would not have made a better showing in 
numbers of books owned, if for no other 
reason than that books were at that time 
considered part of the proper furnishing of 
a home, no more to be omitted than the 
Landseer stag or the plates on the rail in 
the dining room. ‘They bought padded 
leather volumes of poetry for the center 
table and substantial sets of Victorian nov- 
els and religious volumes to shelve behind 
the glass doors of their book cases, whether 
they read these or only fell asleep over 
them on Sunday afternoons. But that, 
being accessible, these books were read, 
more than one of us can testify. 

A friend of mine has told me that his 
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most vivid memory of Cincinnati was of 
the lowest shelf of his aunt’s book case. 
He had come, as a boy, on a visit; the rest 
of the family had gone sight-seeing where- 
ever a central Indiana family would go 
sight-seeing in those days; but Percival, by 
choice, had stayed at home and read 
Thackeray—some volume which his own 
family did not possess. “That dim quiet 
corner of Aunt Amelia’s library was his 
forever after. 


A Horriw THOUGHT 


It is a horrid thought that bookshelves 
may have been frowned upon by modern 
interior decorators at the same time that 
they cleared the framed family photo- 
graphs off our walls. It may be that books 
are old-fashioned furnishing, only to be 
used to produce a quaint or a professional 
effect, or to quiet an obstreperous client 
who will cling to the ways of her youth. 

Or it may be that with the growth of 
the public library system, not to mention 
the rental libraries, there is not the incen- 
tive to private ownership of books that 
there once was. It was not so long ago 
that many of us had access to only those 
books which the family or our friends had 
accumulated. 

You yourselves from your professional 
knowledge will correct whatever error 
there may be in my impression that it was 
not much before my own time that li- 
braries were chiefly those connected with 
institutions of learning, whose privileges 
were largely limited to staff and students; 
or semiprivate subscription libraries; or 
libraries in the home. I am convinced 
that the latter, even in normally pro- 
gressive times, have an influence that 
we cannot afford to lose; in times 
like these they are vastly more impor- 
tant. 


The school and the public library, I am 
bound to say, had done well by my little 
friend who believed that books necessarily 
came from the public library. She had 
mastered the technique of reading; she un- 
derstood what she was reading well be- 
yond the standard that might have been 
expected of her tender years; but it is a 
great pity that her experience with books 
stopped there. Always to return one’s 
books to the library—that would be as sad 
as to draw one’s friends from an institu- 
tion for two weeks and two weeks’ re- 
newal! 

I myself was fortunate enough as a 
school child to have access to a small pub- 
lic library. Its books were by no means 
selected to interest children; most of them 
were gifts from benevolent patrons, since 
the library income was microscopic; and 
you know about what kind of books are 
given away, even by generous people. 

But I drew from it often, considering 
that it was not open every day and that we 
lived four miles out in the country. It af- 
forded range for casual reading and oppor- 
tunity for reference when we were 
debating in high school whether the Greeks 
or the Romans had contributed more to 
the world’s civilization. 


IN THE HIGH ScHOOL LIBRARY 


This library was supplemented, if you 
could use the word in this connection, by 
the high school library, which consisted, so 
far as I can remember, of a larze Webster's 
Dictionary and a copy of Good Morals 
and Gentle Manners, the Emily Post of 
the period. The library of our one-room 
district school was somewhat fuller; from 
the proceeds of our annual box supper the 
teacher bought as many books as we could 
afford from the state reading circle list. 
My real resource was the small library on 
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the shelves of the farm house where I 
grew up. 


FATHER A DirT FARMER 


Let me make our circumstances plain. 
My father was a dirt farmer. He worked 
with his hands the year round and so did 
the rest of us. My father was the only 
man in a family of six women, ranging in 
age down from my grandmother. I was 
the youngest and in many ways the most 
biddable. My right shoulder is an inch 
lower than the left from carrying baskets 
of corn to the hogs and buckets of rain 
water from the cistern up three steps into 
the kitchen. ‘These were light chores and 
it was seldom that I had to help with the 
heavier work; but we women folks did 
make our own clothes, sweep and dust 
without benefit of vacuum cleaner, wash 
and iron, mow the lawn and take care of 
the garden and truck patch. And, of 
course, we cooked all the food. 

I do not resent or regret one bit of that 
experience ; it has served me in many ways, 
equally in writing and in housekeeping. It 
only makes me wonder what people mean 
when they say they have no time to read. 

For we did read. I see in my mind’s 
eye our bookshelves; the piles of Century 
and Harper’s magazines in drawers and 
on shelves in reserve for illnesses. And 
though our two hundred volumes would 
probably seem pathetically scant to any 
properly trained librarian, I find it hard to 
imagine how bare my young life would 
have been without them. 

It seems to me that our modest supply 
of books must have been built up in part 
because we never threw any away. The 
radical, or even the modern mind would 
insist, I suppose, that some of them ought 
to have been disposed of. I am conserva- 
tive enough to think that there is some 
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value in even a stupid book. I would de- 
fend it on the grounds that it often helps 
to develop critical taste. 

Suppose a child, restless on a hot sum- 
mer afternoon, is looking for a book to 
open in the dimness of the window seat 
behind the closed shutters. She does not 
know why, but it is a day for poetry, and 
there is not much poetry in this library. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream she has read 
so often that it falls open at the scene of 
Titania and her fairies; lovely as this is, 
it is not fresh enough to lift the mind and 
carry it away from the hot winds blowing 
across the corn fields of central Indiana. 

Here is something that she has not yet 
tried—a book of poems with unworn bind- 
ing, printed in columns, illustrated by pic- 
tures of large-eyed, small-waisted ladies, 
written by a man whose name she mentally 
pronounces “Sow-they,” and inscribed as 
a gift to her mother in 1882. 

Do you know what happens? Half a 
column of “The Curse of Kehama” and 
the child is not only finished with Southey 
for the afternoon, but for the rest of her 
life; she can recognize the very look of 
that variety of verse. The book has done 
her a service that was little intended by 
Southey or by the young man who wished 
to make an elegant present to a pretty girl 


in 1882. 


GRANDMOTHER’S Books 


The oldest books in the house were 
those that lodged in my grandmother’s 
bookcase behind glass doors. ‘These would 
have been lent to me if I had asked for 
them, but I seldom did, and I am sorry 
now that it was so. I recovered several 
of them many years later from the bushel 
basket in which they had been left neg- 
lected in my aunt’s attic. There was a 
thick county atlas, the ““who’s who” of the 
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*70’s and ’80’s, but much better reading, 
since the subject was allowed much lati- 
tude in writing his autobiography. I 
think I might have had as different a view 
of the Civil War as Gone with the Wind 
gave to some people, if at the same time 
that I was memorizing and forgetting the 
‘accounts of its battles in our school his- 
tory I had also known that a relative of 
ours, not much liking the south at that 
time, had stowed his whole family in a 
covered wagon and driven up from his 
native state of North Carolina to Indiana 
through both armies, only temporarily 
halted in his deliberate progress by a mat- 
ter of persuading a certain general at 
Knoxville. 


atlas! 


And it was all in the county 


“BACKBONE” OF THE COLLECTION 


Older than the county history were 
some leather covered volumes of Quaker 
biography, which I know now were bought 
by the local Quaker meeting and firmly 
resold to the families of that group in order 
that their libraries might have a depend- 
able backbone. And some of these are 
also good reading, even for a child, though 
the size of the volume may be intimidat- 
ing. Old polylingual Sewell, that indus- 
trious Dutch writer and publisher, wrote 
a good clean style. It is refreshing to 
read him, finding the phrase fitting the 
story, and neither more nor less made of 
an incident than should be. It is the style 
of the gospels, the style of John Bunyan; 
and, when the tale is heroic, it grips the 
heart and memory. I have seen a con- 
temporary writer take the tale of Thomas 
Lurting, the English Quaker whose deal- 
ings with Barbary pirates will catch any 
boy’s admiration, and try to write it down 
to the taste of modern children, and the 
result is as deplorable as if the author had 
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ventured to popularize Pilgrim’s Progress, 

But regrets for books I missed in child- 
hood are idle. There will always be books 
that I have not read, though I should en- 
joy them. Only last week I read Bleak 
House for the first time ; perhaps only then 
was I mature enough for it. 


Books READ AND REREAD 


Most of the books in the house we read 
and reread until not only the intellectual 
content was familiar to us, but also the 
The Scarlet Letter 
will always be associated in my mind with 
the brown cloth binding of the 1890 edi- 
tion; Pilgrim’s Progress with the richly 
detailed illustrations of the large Century 
edition that appeared when I was eight or 
nine years old. Leather binding crumbling 


very type and binding. 


under my fingers reminds me still of our 
ancient encyclopedia. 

We had the encyclopedia set and we also 
had a set of the more popular plays of 
William 


school use, and freely supplemented with 


Shakespeare, bowdlerized for 
notes. I may add that I used these notes 
and enjoyed them. ‘Then and now, | like 
notes in a book; the fine print often whis- 
pers something more interesting than the 
text proper shouts. 

After these two we had no more sets; 
our collection became chiefly one of a kind 
acquired one at atime. I am a little puz- 
zled to know just how our enthusiasm 
became aroused in the direction of a new 
book. If there were trustworthy reviews 
coming within our range, I do not know 
of them. Advertising by publishing houses 
consisted of little more than book lists. I 
remember hanging over book tables in 
Bobbs-Merrill’s shop in Indianapolis when 
we made one of our infrequent visits to 
the city. We leafed through attractive 
books and tried to guess whether they 
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would suit the family taste. If, after we 
had the book home and had inspected it 
more thoroughly, it was really disappoint- 
ing, | must confess that we wrapped it up 
That 
winnowing process kept at least the shod- 
diest volumes out of our permanent collec- 
tion. When I began schoolteaching at the 
age of eighteen and had a little money of 
my own, I discovered that one could buy 
secondhand books, and I did buy them— 
a quarter here and a quarter there, thriftily 
sticking to the standard authors I knew 
and liked; but I do not know that the 
family as such ever bought a secondhand 
book. It is surprising to me to realize that, 
with all the vogue of the Indiana school 
of novelists in my youth, we never bought 
any of their books to keep. 
the kind of borrowed from a 
friend or from the library if the library 
owned it. We did not really want it 


and mailed it back for exchange. 


Theirs was 
book we 


longer. 
“Is It a CLassic ?” 


It is possible that there may have been 
some foundation for the criticism of a 
twelve-year-old boy who pulled out from 
my bookshelves a volume whose fresh bind- 
ing caught his eye. It was “King of the 
He leafed 
it through solemnly and said, unsmiling, 
“Is this book a classic?” 


Speedway,” or some such title. 


I said meekly, 


“No.” “Then why have you got it?” he 
asked. I have never felt that my explana- 


tion that I knew the aunt of the young 
author was sufficient to restore my library 
to its original level in his estimation. 
For the most part our library at home 
must have been limited by our lack of 
funds to the books which, if they were 
not classics, would stand countless re- 
readings; perhaps my own much larger 
and extremely 


of books. still 


miscellaneous collection 


shows that influence. 
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THE PREcIOUS SENSE OF POSSESSION 


As a member of our family, I possessed 
those books and they possessed me. For 
the child, all of whose books must be 
drawn from the public stacks and returned 
to them, even under your friendly and 
illuminating direction, I doubt if there 
can ever be this precious sense of posses- 
sion of a book in all its aspects. 

“Yes, and what then?” you say. Well, 
I have had this thought. It might be that 
the free public libraries, having themselves 
developed largely on the base of private 
or semiprivate libraries, might undertake 
in their turn the fostering of private librar- 
ies, of home libraries, of the child’s own 
library. 

There are many things which, as librar- 
ians, you wish to do for the libraries that 
are your present charge and which you 
must leave undone for lack of time. I 
know that. But perhaps it is a question 
of emphasis. I observe that librarians now 
carry out other projects than cataloging 
and shelving books, handing them out and 
taking them in across the desk. 

You put on hobby shows; you present 
exhibitions of photography ; you incite dis- 
plays of flower arrangements. I do not 
need to remind you of the long list of 
lures whereby you not only present these 
handsome and _ interesting cooperative 
efforts of your patrons but also induce the 
reader to take out your books on hobbies, 
flowers, and photographs. I have seen 
exhibitions of old and rare books, which 
are more obviously in your line of duty; 
but I do not recall that I ever saw a 
show of, let us say, the favorite book 
belonging to each child in a book club, 
or the most unusual book which the 
child could bring from his own home. 

And yet, why not? Granted the aver- 
age limited library at home, nearly all of 
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these have their individual features. I 
can imagine volumes of comic strips being 
submitted, but I know, on the other hand, 
a family who had come down nearly to 
destitution without having lost in their 
many movings a copy of some Ukranian 
folk songs. I should think such a project 
would be a continual surprise party. 


AN ADMIRABLE CHANCE 


It seems to me that here would be an 
admirable chance for the librarian to com- 
pare, with much charity but with some 
critical effect, the books that the children 
bring in; here would be an opportunity to 
rouse pride of possession of books, even, in 
some cases, to show the child that it is 
possible to possess books. If these are the 
books that the child has, perhaps you can 
help him to read them to better effect. 
The chances are that he will read them 
because they are at hand, just as you and I 
will peruse a “Confessions” magazine if 
we are left with it in a hotel room and no 
other reading matter available. 

There was something to be said, I think, 
for the custom of the old days that sent 
children to school with the books they had 
at home, to learn to read in them. I once 
taught a little boy to read from farm jour- 
nals of no pedagogical pretensions what- 
ever. When he came to my hands he had 
already spent one year in a city first grade, 
frightened and hopeless, and his primer 
was to him only a symbol of defeat. These 
homely farm papers with their pictures of 
horses and cows were familiar to him. 
Pencil in hand, marking down the easy 


’ ’ 


words, he pursued “and’s” and “the’s’ 
through the pages until he knew them. By 
the end of the year he could read as well 
as any boy of his age; and I like to think 
that he had developed an affection for the 
trade paper of his later vocation; it was 
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certainly not of so high a literary standard 
as the Bible from which Susanna Wesley 
taught her children and which many chil- 
dren carried to school at that time as a text 
in reading, but about as good as the current 
primer at that. 

I am aware that I am suggesting a pro- 
gram not as easy to handle as those you 
commonly work out. Book clubs, as I have 
seen them in action among children, follow 
usually a well-considered list of books that 
the librarian has worked out as suitable 
for the age and development of the group. 
These are books, new and old, that the 
child should know. There is not much 
time after school hours for club meetings, 
and the librarian cannot count on the help 
of a truant officer to keep her club rounded 
up. She must employ all the devices she 
knows to keep their interest. he club has 
the dignity of officers, the sponsorship of 
popular teachers; it has parties and plays; 
and it keeps moving right along, so that 
at the end of the term the children will 
feel that something has been really accom- 
plished. Where is there time for anything 
so haphazard as persuading the individual 
children to bring in books of dubious 
worth, many of which have never been 
on any list? The librarian may well feel 
she has been fortunate if she has focused 
the interest of her children on the public 
library as a community project. 


ONE PLACE TO SAVE TIME 


I do not know where you would have to 
cut corners to find the time, but I could 
suggest one place. It seems to me, and I 
hope I am not ungracious in saying this, 
that something better might be found to 
take up the time that a good many children 
use in writing to authors asking for their 
photographs, a full description of their 
careers, and lists of their principal works. 
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“Anp WILL You PLEASE Hurry?” 


Sometimes the children are tactful in 
this, but usually they are quite frank about 
being put up to it by a teacher or librarian 
who wants a theme (to be handed in by 
a certain date, and will you please hurry ?), 
or a collection of letters to display during 
Book Week. Even when the requests are 
less explicit, an easily flattered author could 
guess the secondhand nature of the inspira- 
tion: 

“Dear Miss Allee, 

“I have not read your book but it is 
in our library. Will you please tell me 
your purpose in writing it?’’-—and so on 
with the stock requests. 

I doubt very much whether it was worth 
the child’s time to write that letter or 
mine to answer it. If all these letters to 
me were to be sternly eliminated, I should 
miss perhaps six very charming letters in 
the course of the year ; but perhaps not, for 
those seem usually to come from children 
who are born letter writers, and who write 
to me and doubtless to many other authors 
because of a spontaneous desire to let me 
know about themselves. That 
friendship and I value it. 

I do not mean to intimate that much 
time could be saved in the libraries of these 
United States if no more letters were to 
be written to me personally; I merely sug- 
gest that since I get as many as I do, there 
must be a very great many more written 
to other writers; and that if some time 
were saved here it might be used in other 
devices more fundamental to the good of 
the child. 

I do believe, very seriously, that the time 
may not be so far away as we should like 
to think, when our standard of living may 
be cut as it has been abroad, and the 
amounts which we have been spending for 
books for public use will be taxed from us 


is real 
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to spend on armaments. Many libraries 
have never recovered the incomes that sank 
into the trough of the depression after the 
war of 1914. 

We know, too, that one of the symptoms 
of the growth of fear in a nation is the 
restriction placed on the kinds of books that 
may be bought and owned. Nowhere is 
this more quickly felt than in the public 
libraries and the schools. What direction 
this might take in our own country it 
would be impossible to predict. Whom 
shall we be required to hate? Perhaps 
every nation but ourselves. That is the 
trend in the world today. What do you 
think will become in that case of 
all the beautiful books you have affec- 
tionately got together with _ stories 
and pictures of children in other coun- 
tries? 

Suppose some powerful political figure 
nurtured in the traditions of that American 
institution, the Ku Klux Klan, should 
come to national power in the panicky de- 
sire of a frightened people for a strong 
hand. Think how quickly such a figure 
might suppress the fine growing literature 
about Negroes and by Negroes. For what 
other element in our own population is 
so ready-made to receive the onslaught of 
the hate of our own people, on which 
a certain kind of political power fat- 
tens, or so defenseless against a con- 
certed effort to take away all evidence of 
its worth? 

We hear often that it was in the libraries 
of the monastic orders that civilization was 
kept alive in the Dark Ages. These were 
small and easily hidden; often only the 
monks, the keepers of the books, knew how 
to read in them, so that their revolutionary 
power was overlooked. Moreover, these 
religious orders enjoyed a certain immunity 
from the general destruction; their chari- 
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table deeds protected them, and there was 
a general superstitious and religious awe 
of their spiritual powers. 

But of which libraries can it be said 
today that they are inconspicuous? Only 
the poor ones. The others sit in the broad 
sunlight, with welcome open doors. ‘The 
more people know of them and visit them, 
the better pleased they are. There is no 
present protection of general illiteracy. 
The lowest creature can read—and mis- 
understand, if he is stupid and suspicious 
—any book he happens to take down from 
the shelves. And while librarians are more 
than ordinarily well liked by their com- 
munities, few people stand in any super- 
stitious awe of them, nor do librarians 
encourage such an attitude. 

I cannot feel hope that our great librar- 
ies will go unscathed under the force of 
this black tornado that is scouring the 
world, and whose breath touches us de- 
structively even though indirectly. We do 
not need actually to go to war in order to 
feel the fear and know the poverty that 
it brings. We need only to exist. 

It is the book here and the book there 
that have their surest chance of survival 
in case the fires of book-burning are lit 


again. I believe heartily, as you must 
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understand, that even in the comparatively 
peaceful times of the 1890's, the home 
library was important; in these days it is 
as likely to preserve the knowledge neces- 
sary for civilization as any institution I can 
imagine. Books can go underground, in 
root cellars, let us say, as slaves have found 
in times past, or be tucked away in stable 
walls as small boys with westerns to hide 
have found in times present. I hope you 
will use your wits to accomplish some of 
the preliminary distribution of such books, 
some of the rousing of the feeling of pride 
in personal ownership of books that will 
encourage their preservation in an emerg- 
ency or out of it. 

It once was true, as I do not think it is 
now when soldiers no longer believe fully 
that they go to war for furtherance of the 
heavenly kingdom on earth, that a man 
carried in his breast pocket a Testament 
to read in when he could. Many are the 
stories that have come down to us of a 
bullet lodged in such a little volume, re- 
maining there spent and harmless. 

The shafts of adversity from which 
books protect us are varied; the fiercer the 
onslaught the greater their need. Let us 
see, so far as we can, that no one misses 
their constant and familiar protection. 


Trustee News 





Public Relations in Local Government 


By ELTON D. WOOLPERT 


Mr. Woolpert, the assistant director of training, International City Man- 
agers’ Association, spoke at a joint meeting of the Trustees Section 
and the Public Relations Committee in Cincinnati. 


ESPITE the widespread adoption of 
D the term “public relations” into the 
vocabulary of public and private busi- 
ness, there is still a great deal of confusion 
as to what the term means. On the one 
hand there are those whose concept of pub- 
This 
new and mystic force is to them a secret 
formula for success, a short cut to avoid 


lic relations has a mystic quality. 


the drudgery of achieving public recogni- 
tion the hard way. On the other hand, 
there are those “debunkers” who see in 
the term nothing but a dignified title for 
the well-known arts of propaganda, pub- 
licity, and press-agentry. 

The definition that I prefer to use is at 
once the simplest and the broadest inter- 
pretation of the term. To me, public re- 
lations means simply relations with the 
public. Since I use the term to indicate 
the relationship, I shall use other terms— 
public relations programs, public relations 
activities, and the like—when I am refer- 
ring to deliberate attempts to promote a 
more harmonious relationship. 

Before leaving this definition of pub- 
lic relations, I should like to stress two 
further points. First of all, governments 
do not have a public. 


They have many 
publics, 


It is an easy error to think of 
the public as a homogeneous body with a 


single mass mind. In reality the public is 
composed of individuals, each with his own 
complex of interests and attitudes. Many 
of these individuals have more or less com- 
mon interests or ideas and can be classed 
as groups for different purposes. These 
groups are not the same in every com- 
munity, nor do they have any constant 
membership or identity in any one city. 

A few of the more common publics of a 
city government may be mentioned, how- 
ever, by way of illustration: taxpayers, 
who may further be classified according 
to kinds of taxes; business and industrial 
groups; school children; parents of school 
children; church groups; labor organiza- 
tions; relief clients; racial groups; finan- 
cial houses and creditors; vendors of city 
purchases; city employes; and officials of 
other governments. In some cases differ- 
ent departments and agencies of the city 
government may be said to have their own 
special publics. The reason for this em- 
phasis upon the complex character of the 
public is that the public relations activities 
of most city governments fail to recognize 
this diversity of interest. Only those 
phases of the city’s program that affect 
large numbers of citizens have received 
special consideration. Municipal reports 
and publicity have too often been directed 
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at everybody in general and nobody in 
particular. 


A Two-Way RELATIONSHIP 


The second point that I should like to 
emphasize is that the relationship between 
a city government and the public, or pub- 
lics, is not unilateral. 
relationship. 


It is a two-way 
There is a tendency in dis- 
cussions of public relations to say that 
good public relations exist when public 
attitudes toward the government are fav- 
orable or friendly. 
side of the picture. Unless attention is 
given to the attitudes of public officials and 
employes toward members of the public, 
it will be impossible to develop and sustain 
good public relations. 

Now that I have defined public rela- 
tions in simple, everyday terms, it may 
well be asked, “Is this not just a new 
name for something that we have known 
about for a long, long time?” The an- 
swer is that for the most part there is 
nothing new at all about public relations 
or public relations activities. We have 
had governmental public relations as long 
as we have had governments. Nor is 
there anything entirely new in the idea 
of deliberate attempts on the part of city 
officials and employes to improve their 
public relations. 


But this is only one 


There are, however, two 
features of the newly awakened conscious- 
ness of public relations that are new and 
worthy of mention. ‘The first is the 
source or impetus of public relations activi- 
ties; the second is the nature of the activi- 
ties 


now local 


being undertaken by 
governments. 

Until recent years, most public rela- 
tions activities 


character. 


have been political in 
Elected officials and political 
party workers have long been public rela- 
tions conscious. Not only have they given 
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careful study to the composition of their 
publics and to the interests of special 
groups, but they have personalized their 
public relations activities by rendering spe- 
They 
have obtained jobs for unemployed, bought 
fuel and food for those in need, and “fixed 
things” for those guilty of minor viola- 
tions of the law. 

The very tactics that have enhanced 
the power of political machines have un- 
dermined the public relations of govern- 
ments, however. 


cial services to their constituents. 


As a consequence, we 
have witnessed during the past three or 
four decades a steadily growing revolt 
against this kind of government and an 
increasing demand for impartiality, eff- 
ciency, and economy in_ our _ local 
governments. 

In this revolt against political domina- 
tion and government by special privilege, 
however, there has been a tendency to go 
to the opposite extreme. ‘The experts in 
government have been scornful of the 
tactics of the politician and have leaned 
over backward to avoid any charges of 
favoritism or special pleading. They have 
often operated on the theory that efficiency 
and economy alone are sufficient to win 
public respect and support. As a con- 
sequence, many of our reform govern- 
ments have earned a_ reputation for 
coldness, for a bureaucratic lack of re- 
sponsiveness to public opinion, and for 
carrying impartiality to unnatural ex- 
tremes. 

Many progressive public officials and 
students of local government who have 
witnessed this cycle of governmental re- 
form have come to the conclusion that 
what is necessary is to combine the best 
features of both kinds of government. 
They believe that impartiality need not 


mean impersonal government; that com- 











PUBLIC RELATIONS IN 


need not be 


petence 
bureaucratic discourtesy; that efficiency 
need not be obtained at the price of seri- 
ous inconvenience to individual citizens. 

Thus we find that in present-day public 
relations activities of local governments, 


officials 


accompanied by 


administrative and _ personnel, 
rather than legislative or political leaders, 
are taking the initiative and that the meth- 
ods used to win public respect and 
cooperation do not contradict, but supple- 
ment, considerations of economy and effi- 
ciency in government. 


Wuat ARE THE OBJECTIVES? 


These questions of motivation and 
method lead logically to the question: 
“What are the objectives of a public re- 
lations program in a municipal govern- 
ment?” First of all, let us be candid 
and admit that in many cases the objec- 
tives or aims have been shortsighted and 
sometimes selfish. Pending elections have 
often stimulated public relations activities 
by local officials. Another short-term 
objective that is commonly found may be 
called budget boosting or budget defense. 
During the past decade of depression 
years, there has been a widespread re- 
trenchment philosophy in city government, 
and the pruning knife has been wielded 
vigorously. City officials who sincerely be- 
lieve in the value of the services performed 
by their organization have been pained 
to see services which they have so care- 
fully nurtured and developed being abol- 
ished or emasculated at budget time. 
Under such circumstances, local officials 
have acquired a new awareness of the 
importance of public opinion, and their 
conversion to the ranks of public relations 
enthusiasts reflects a determination to de- 
fend or promote the budgets for their 


departments. Concern over reelection 
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may represent a sincere desire to serve 
the public, and budget-mindedness may be 
entirely unselfish and sincere. But both 
of these motives are shortsighted and pro- 
vide too weak a foundation for any 
completely successful public relations pro- 
gram. 


Or First IMPORTANCE 


The primary objective of a municipal 
public relations program is, or should be, 
to promote mutual understanding and re- 
spect between citizens and public officials. 
On the one hand, this means a revitalized 
public interest in governmental matters 
and an improved public understanding of 
governmental problems and services. On 
the other hand, it calls for a more sym- 
pathetic and responsive attitude on the part 
of public servants toward the interests 
and opinions of private citizens. When 
this dual objective is envisioned, it can 
be appreciated that it is not enough merely 
to seek public endorsement of official ac- 
tivities or to promote a blind faith in, and 
acceptance of, the wisdom of official ac- 
tions and decisions. The objective of a 
public relations program certainly should 
not be to promote an oligarchy or bu- 
reaucracy—benevolent or otherwise. Im- 
proved public relations will result in the 
extension of municipal services in some 
cases, but in other cases a better under- 
standing of local problems by the public 
may result in the curtailment of certain 
services now being provided in order to 
make possible the expansion of newer 
services. 

Now that I have sketched briefly a 
definition of public relations and have 
outlined a public relations program, the 
next question is, ““What are the elements 
of a public relations program? What does 
the local government need to do or to re- 








frain from doing if it sincerely wants to 
improve its public relations?” 


Two OTHER ELEMENTS 


First of all, the public relations of a 
local government will depend upon the 
policies of that government. Any gov- 
ernment that does not adopt policies 
generally consistent with public prefer- 
ences cannot expect to last long or to have 
public support. Included in this category 
of policies are administrative policies as 
well as legislative policies. For example, 
the merit system of employment is one 
that can be recommended for all cities. 
One of the most serious handicaps of 
municipal governments today is the wide- 
spread belief that getting a job in city 
government depends upon knowing the 
right people or having political pull. 

The quantity and quality of services 
provided by local governments also have 
a very important bearing upon the city’s 
public relations. The primary job of the 
city government is to provide certain serv- 
ices to members of the community. If 
it fails to provide these services, or if it 
provides them inefficiently, it cannot ex- 
pect public support or confidence. 

These two factors of public policy and 
standards of service are the basic elements 
of a public relations program. ‘This does 
not mean, however, that sound policies and 
efficient service are enough. In addition 
there are a number of other factors which, 
although they seem to be trivial in them- 
selves, have a very important aggregate 
effect on public relations. Although I 
cannot go into any detail on all of these 
“little things,” I should like to give brief 
attention to personal contacts with citi- 
zens, the handling of inquiries and com- 
plaints, official procedures and red tape, 
promoting cooperation between officials 
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and citizens, physical appearances, public 
reporting, and publicity. 

The city as an institution, or the poli- 
cies of the city as such, do not make a 
very definite impression upon most citi- 
zens. It is not until the citizen has 
contact with some representative of the 
city in his official capacity that the city 
government becomes a reality to most 
people. This applies equally to contacts 
made by a department head, by police 
officers on duty, by counter clerks in the 
department, by city inspectors, by city 
service men and meter readers, and by 
all of the other officials and employes of 
the city who come in contact with private 
citizens. “The manner of the employe, 
his attitude toward the citizen, and his 
competence in handling the business trans- 
actions make an impression upon the citi- 
zen that is not easily forgotten. 


Buitp ILL or Goop WILL 


Indirect contacts with citizens—through 
correspondence or the telephone—are as 
important as face-to-face contacts. Let- 
ters that go unanswered or are answered 
only after many days’ delay are public 
relations liabilities. “The contact, tone, 
and style of official letters are also open 
to considerable criticism in most cities. 
Old-fashioned business English, pompous 
style, legal or technical terminology, and 
official abruptness are far too common in 
official correspondence. ‘Telephone calls 
that are routed from office to office before 
the citizen finally reaches the person he 
wants to talk with are likely to build 
ill-will for the city government as an 
institution. The voice quality and diction 
of the person answering telephone calls 
are also important—in public as well as 
in private business. 


The importance of personal contacts 
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with citizens, whether direct or indirect, 
is so great that one of the basic elements 
in any complete public relations program 
should be some systematic training of em- 
ployes in the handling of these contacts. 
The city government might well follow 
the lead of some of the more progressive 
retail stores and privately owned utili- 
ties in conducting such training programs. 


CoMPLAINTS Merit SPECIAL ATTENTION 


The handling of inquiries and com- 
plaints is of critical importance in the 
public relations program. It is a common 
complaint among city officials that citizens 
take too little interest in what their city 
governments are doing. If this is true, 
special attention should certainly be given 
to those persons who are interested enough 
to ask questions or to file complaints about 
what is being done. In a number of 
cities, special information and complaint 
bureaus have been established so that 
citizens can find some conveniently located 
office to handle such transactions. Em- 
ployes selected for positions in these offices 
are picked for their personality, tactful- 
ness, knowledge of city affairs, and ability 
to explain municipal policies and _pro- 
cedures to laymen. 

It should be emphasized that courteous 
receipt of the complaint by a city employe 
is only the first step. There is little point 
in soothing the temper of an irate citizen 
or in promising him that a correction will 
be made if there is no follow-up on the 
complaint to see that prompt action is 
taken that will satisfy the citizen. Finally, 
notification of such adjustment is desira- 
ble in many cases. A letter, postcard, or 
telephone call notifying the citizen that his 
complaint has been investigated, explain- 
ing the reasons for the faulty service, and 
indicating the action that has been taken 
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to correct the fault can in many cases 
transform a complaining citizen into a 
staunch supporter of the city government. 

In the minds of many citizens, govern- 
ment and red tape are almost synonymous 
terms. Far too often governmental pro- 
have been established without 
consideration of the citizen’s point of view. 
For example, a tax collection procedure 
that requires the citizen to come to the 
city hall to find out how much he owes 
and to stand in a long line before he is 
able to pay his bill is enough to make the 
citizen think dark thoughts about the 
evils of bureaucracy. Much of the popu- 
lar criticism of governmental red tape 
is unfair, itis true. But city officials should 
not adopt an air of injured innocence and 
close their eyes to the many inconven- 


cedures 


iences which official procedures impose 
upon private citizens. 


APPEARANCES COUNT 


People judge institutions as well as in- 
dividuals on how they look. The citizen 
who comes to the city hall, or to any 
other municipal building, to transact some 
item of business may not consciously be 
making an appraisal of physical appear- 
ance, but he is bound to notice and to be 
impressed by a number of things. If he 
has to walk down long, dingy corridors 
lined with brass cuspidors and frequented 
by loiterers, his initial impression is likely 
to be unfavorable. If the office in which 
he transacts his business is poorly lighted, 
badly arranged, with counters, desks, and 
tables piled high with a disorderly accu- 
mulation of papers and documents, the 
critical remarks he has heard about gov- 
ernmental efficiency are likely to be re- 
called to his mind. On the other hand, 
public offices that are well arranged, 
attractively decorated, well lighted, and 
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humming with the industry of employes 
who are obviously hard at work is a better 
bid for public support than any amount of 
official boasting or publicity. Several 
cities have made remarkable improvements 
in the appearance of municipal properties 
merely by a little attention to landscaping. 
Storage yards for public works equip- 
ment, sewage disposal plants, incinerators, 
and the like, come within this group. 

The appearance of municipal employes, 
both in the city hall and elsewhere, is 
particularly important. Clerks who are 
carelessly dressed, whose hands and linen 
are soiled, or who are obviously in need 
of a barber’s attention do not command 
public respect. 


VALUE OF Apvisory BOARDS 


One of the greatest weaknesses in mu- 
nicipal public relations is the tendency of 
private citizens to blame all of the ills of 
government on bureaucracy and to think 
of “the government” as if it were some- 
thing in which they have no part or 
responsibility. I feel very strongly, there- 
fore, that one of the most important parts 
of any public relations program should 
be some systematic attempt to bring citi- 
zens and municipal employes into a closer 
and more cooperative relationship. One 
of the best ways to do this is to find work 
for citizens to do in the business of gov- 
ernment. Now please do not misunder- 
stand me; I am not recommending an 
abandonment of the practice of using ex- 
perts in government. I am only suggest- 
ing that these experts might well be 
supplemented by amateurs. People are 
most interested in things that they are 
helping to do themselves, and it is a well- 
known precept of “common sense psychol- 
ogy” that one of the best ways to win a 
man for your friend is to get him to do a 
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favor for you. There are any number 
of places where private citizens can be 
fitted into the picture in municipal goy- 
ernment today. Many departments and 
agencies have made excellent use of ad- 
visory boards or committees. The use of 
school boy traffic patrols is another ex- 
ample of how private citizens can be made 
to supplement public officials and indirect- 
ly to acquire a better understanding of 
public problems. Cooperation between 
citizens’ organizations of various kinds has 
also produced excellent results in the field 
of fire prevention, traffic safety, public 
health, and tax collection—to mention 
only a few. 
IN AND Out oF OFFICE Hours 

The other side of the picture is that 
there is a need for greater participation 
by public officials and employes in the 
nongovernmental life of the community. 
There are many civic causes and enter- 
prises of a nongovernmental nature which 
deserve the support and active participa- 
tion of all good citizens, including public 
officials and employes. I am not recom- 
mending that municipal employes become 
professional “joiners” or that they adopt 
the boring-from-within tactics of some 
political organizations. In every city, 
however, there are opportunities for mu- 
nicipal officials and employes to contribute 
their services to worth-while community 
projects. Police and fire officers and other 
employes have in many cases been active in 
the sponsorship and leadership of boy scout 
troops and other youth movements. Park 
department employes have cooperated with 
garden clubs in the city; librarians, as you 
well know, have given valuable assistance 
to book clubs and other study groups in 
providing selected reading lists and in giving 
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A “Model”? Scheme of Service 


By AMY WINSLOW 


Member, A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure 


HE ever-mounting volume of prob- 

lems referred to the A.L.A. Board on 
Salaries, Staff, and Tenure clearly demon- 
strates the need for library standards in 
personnel policy and procedure. While 
the board fully understands the reluc- 
tance of administrators, in the face of 
present budgetary difficulties, to grapple 
with these problems, it is convinced of 
the need for avoiding further delay in 
achieving satisfactory employe relation- 
ships. 

Accordingly, one of the early projects 
planned by the Board on Salaries, Staff, 
and Tenure was the drafting of a 
“model” service scheme embodying person- 
nel practice which it could recommend as 
desirable for adoption or adaptation by li- 
braries. The urgency of the project led 
to the appointment in January 1940, of a 
subcommittee, all members of which were 
from a circumscribed area and thus able 
to work with speed and promptness. On 
the subcommittee were representatives of 
the Cleveland Heights Public Library (a 
suburban library), Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Library, Flora Stone Mather Col- 
lege Library, and the Cleveland Public 
Library. The recent publication by the 
board of Organization and Personnel 
Procedure of the Library: A Sug- 





gested Plan’ represents the result of 

'Seven hundred and fifty copies mimeographed: 
$65 already distributed, 125 available for further 
distribution, 60 to be retained for lending. All re- 
quests should be sent to the A.L.A. Personnel Di- 
vision, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


intensive work by this subcommittee. 

The subcommittee has worked closely 
with the board, receiving frequent criti- 
cism and suggestions, and has had the 
benefit of advice and suggestions from 
many members of the profession. ‘The 
preliminary draft of the publication was 
sent to many librarians for examination 
and criticism; these included public, col- 
lege, teachers college, and university li- 
brarians, as well as directors of state 
extension agencies, and of library schools, 
members of A.L.A. committees whose 
work is related to that of the board, and to 
presidents of all staff associations and li- 
brary Scores of helpful and 
thoughtful comments were received, all of 
which were given careful consideration by 
the subcommittee and many of which were 
incorporated in the final revision. The 
publication as it now stands, therefore, has 
received thorough criticism by a representa- 
tive cross-section of the A.L.A. and em- 
bodies the best judgment of the board on 
Salaries, Staff, and Tenure on acceptable 
personnel practices. 

Essentially this code, if we may call it 
such, is a statement of desirable employe 
relationships which it is hoped may serve 
as a guide to library trustees and adminis- 
trators. As stated in the introduction, “an 
attempt has been made to embody in the 
statement those broader aspects of person- 
nel management which should be clearly 
stated by the governing authority and the 


unions. 
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administrator of any library organization 
and likewise clearly understood by every 
employee in the institution.” 

Here will be found recommended poli- 
cies regarding inter-relationships of staff 
members, security of tenure, and mutual 
protection in cases of dismissal. Standards 
are presented for classification and remu- 
neration of staff, as well as working hours, 
vacations, sick leave, and similar provi- 
sions. Procedures are outlined relating to 
appointment, promotion, service ratings, 
and staff participation in planning and 
development of the library program. The 
publication may be useful also to clarify 
terminology, as an effort has been made to 
bring library usage into line with that 
commonly employed by public personnel 
administrators. Particular attention may 
be called to such terms as promotion, trans- 
fer, classification of position, salary incre- 
ment, service 


rating, separation from 


service, and removal for cause. 


MepbiuM-Sizep LisprAry KEPT IN 
MIND 


As is pointed out in the introduction, 
it was obviously impossible to draft a state- 
ment which would be applicable to all 
types and sizes of libraries. Consequently 
the medium-sized library was kept in mind 
and, by means of alternative phraseology, 
the various provisions have been made 
applicable both to college (or university) 
Small pub- 
lic libraries will no doubt find some sec- 
tions inapplicable, but it is hoped that they, 
as well as special, school, and other li- 
braries, will be able to adapt the statement 
to their own use. 


and public library situations. 


In fact, the board ex- 
pects the statement to be adopted in very 
few situations without some modification. 
Local regulations, organization, and tra- 
will necessarily dictate 


dition many 
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alterations. The important considera- 
tion is that the liberal and forward-looking 
spirit of the document should exercise a 
wide influence in library personnel admin- 


istration. 


CLEAR STATEMENT OF 
NEEDED 


POLICIES 


Certainly every library, no matter what 
the size or type, should have in printed 
form an official statement of its personnel 
policies, procedures, and regulations which 
can be placed in the hands of every new 
appointee and which can be used for refer- 
ence in the multitude of personnel prob- 
lems which constantly require decision. 
It is probably impertinence to suggest the 
need for consistency and clarity in all 
dealings between employe and administra- 
tor. ‘The fact remains, nevertheless, that 
in many situations decisions are arbitrary 
and frequently dependent upon mood, 
urgency, or If based on 
policy, the policy is too often a part of 
unwritten “practice” or “tradition,” and 


to the staff is frequently a great enigma. 


personality. 


The best illustration perhaps is in the mat- 
The new 
appointee is selected and, basing his deci- 
sion 


ter of salary determination. 


upon sex, personality, previous 
experience, “promise,” and _ professional 
reputation, the administrator goes into a 
huddle with his budget and determines 
what he can pay in the given case. Promo- 
tions, with increased responsibilities, are 
rewarded in similar fashion. The con- 
sistent and fair adjustments, which can 
be made possible by the adoption of a pay 
plan based on the position and type of 
work done, seem too obvious to require 
mention, but few libraries have adopted 
such a plan. In some libraries the amount 


of vacation or sick leave a given employe 


may have is determined in each case by 


| 
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| 
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ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION GRANTS 


the chief librarian, whose ways are fre- 
quently all too mysterious to his staff. 
The advantages of uniform and clearly 
stated policies are obvious. Not only for 
the sake of staff morale, justice, and 
peace of mind, but also for efficient man- 
agement, a statement plainly setting forth 
these policies so that all may see and under- 
stand is certainly a fundamental need. 
Neither the subcommittee nor the board 
feels that the present statement is an in- 
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strument of perfection. Many librarians 
will feel that its provisions are too lenient, 
others may regard it as illiberal in some 
aspects. The subcommittee has attempted 
to be realistic, but at the same time to 
incorporate those provisions (already exist- 
ing in some libraries) which seem most 
liberal and forward-looking. The plan is 
published by the board in the hope that 
it may arouse interest, discussion, and ac- 
tion. 


Rockefeller Foundation Grants 


OCKEFELLER FOUNDATION major ap- 
R propriations to aid libraries and li- 
brary projects in this country and abroad 
during 1939 totaled $198,600, according 
to the latest report of the foundation of 
which Raymond B. Fosdick is president 
and David H. Stevens, director for the hu- 
manities. The largest grant, $60,000, was 
made to the American Library Association 
Committee on International Relations. 

As the Bulletin has reported, this com- 
mittee is administering the grant which for 
three years is making possible the purchase 
of American books by a selected group of 
Funds have so far 
been allotted to Great Britain, France, 
Eire, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, and Finland. 
Amounts allotted to each country range 
from $500 to $1500 annually. Libraries 
receiving the grants make their own selec- 
tion of titles which are then purchased in 
the United States. 


a grant must agree not to curtail its regu- 


European libraries. 


Each library receiving 


lar purchases of American books and to use 


the appropriated sum for books of general 
interest. 


In addition to the above grant the Rock- 
efeller Foundation reports the following 
library appropriations: 


Appropriation 
[The first two are administered 
by the American Library Associa- 
tion | 


Preparation of new edition of 
Union List of Serials in the United 
States and Canada .....<..cccecers $38,600 


Studies of library cooperation with 


ee rT 30,000 


Bibliotheque pour Tous, Switzerland 


Book purchases [for the establish- 
ment of a youth library] and devel- 
opment of regional services 


Library of Congress, Hispanic Foun- 
dation 
Development of catalog of His- 
panic material and organization of 
bibliographical services 22,000 


New York Public Library 
Development of services in micro- 


film 


15,000 
University of Chile, Santiago 


Development of its central library 8000 














When Pictures Tell the Library Story 


By EVELYN S. BROWN 


Assistant Director, Harmon Foundation 


an THE PAST fifteen years the Har- 
mon Foundation, through its Division 
of Visual Experiment, has been working 
to arrive at the techniques needed for in- 
terpretation of worth-while programs in 
camera terms. Film-making is a serious 
part of the foundation’s many-sided pro- 
gram. Pictures which it has produced on 
more than 125 subjects have each been a 
laboratory from the time they started as 
ideas, through their camera design, produc- 
tion, distribution, and the preparation of 
accompanying written materials for use 
when they are shown. 

Subjects that have been produced cover 
a wide scope: films on other peoples and 
other countries; those on social programs, 
such as cooperatives in Nova Scotia; films 
on art; films for children; discussion films 
for young people’s groups; and films on 
many subjects for general enlightenment. 

In the distribution procedure, which 
makes these subjects available to libraries 
as well as to other organized groups, a 
study has been made as to how such ma- 
terial can best be circulated. In some cases 
assistance has been given in forming 
film library associations on cooperative 
principles. 

This last summer, as well as during the 
summer of 1939, the foundation had an 
opportunity to incorporate the techniques 
of visual expression which it had devel- 


oped, into a teaching program. Cooper- 


ating with St. Lawrence University at 
Canton, N.Y., in a Visual Education 
Workshop, a graduate course for credit 
has been conducted in the research and 
design for educational and socially useful 
films. 

Teachers, school librarians, and social 
workers have learned through the course 
both the metheds of preparing the “paper 
pattern” for films, and also the ability and 
limitations of the camera itself. This year 
in the six weeks’ intensive work each mem- 
ber of the class prepared his individual 
script, but the production activity was 
given over to but one of these—the making 
of a film on remedial reading. Entitled 
The First R, the film suggests the place 
of reading in present-day life, causes of 
reading difficulties and how they may be 
recognized, and remedies which may be 
applied. Because of the breadth of the 
subject, and the short time available during 
the summer session, the film making will 
be carried to its completion as a part of 
the foundation’s fall program. 

The foundation is glad to share the re- 
sults of its experimentation with those in 
library work and other social and educa- 
tional activities who are seriously inter- 
ested in obtaining films for program use or 
in undertaking film production. Address 
requests for information to the Harmon 
Foundation, 140 Nassau St., New York 
City. 
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John Cotton Dana: A Life 


Jr COTTON DANA, former president 


of the American Library Association, 

was one of the most striking, original, 
one might almost say picturesque figures 
among American librarians. Distinctly, 
sometimes distressingly temperamental, he 
was yet one of the most practical, progres- 
sive, and influential of our library pioneers 
and promoters. An independent thinker, 
a trenchant writer and master of a clear, 
incisive and lively style, his pen and voice 
were wielded and welcomed in the further 
fields of art, politics, education, civic and 
social ethics. 

A confessed agnostic, egoist, pessimist, 
and anarchist (p. 45) Dana assuredly ex- 
emplified none of the sinister traits so 
often assigned to those terms. They were 
with him motivating qualities not dead 
ends. Doubt and uncertainty, in him, 
fired zeal for more knowledge, thirst for 
opinions and convictions upon which he 
could act with honesty and energy. Pessi- 
mism and iconoclasm were but spurs, 
stimulants to new and better things. 
With Dana, the ball was kicked always 
toward the goal. 

Such was the man whose life and work 
are sketched in this most welcome and 
admirable little book—a book that we li- 
brarians are especially glad to have. It 
tells us more of its subject than most of 
us have known; it increases our self-respect 
and renews our pride in a colleague who 
found time to be and do well so many 
worth-while things while being a great li- 
brarian. 


‘Kingdon, Frank. John Cotton Dana. 


: [ Newark 
Public Library and Museum, 1940. 


175 p. $3. 


Sponsored and published by Dana’s clos- 
est associates, the staffs of the Newark 
Museum and the public library, written by 
his friend the president of the University 
of Newark, it is yet free from the slightest 
fulsomeness and extravagant estimate or 
praise. Perhaps the nearest (yet a very 
remote) approach to excessive eulogy is 
this passage from the author’s preface: 
“In addition to being the record of one 
man’s life, this book is a case study in the 
social power of an eager and original intel- 
ligence. John Cotton Dana’s life is an 
encouragement to every individual at- 
tempting to fill his citizenship with devo- 
tion and is a glory to the profession of 
librarian.” From this no librarian would 
delete a word. 

The book will be read by many who are 
not librarians; it would be wholesome and 
inspiring reading for thousands more. 
One such is Stephen Graham who wrote 
in the preface of his book With Poor 
Immigrants to America: “I wish to ex- 
press my thanks to J. Cotton Dana who 
with unsparing energy and _ hospitality 
helped me to see America as she is.”” And 
again, in chapter 3: “There is a band of 
workers united in the idea of making 
America the most pleasant and happy 
place to live in that the world has 
ever known. I refer to those work- 
ing with such Americans as J. Cot- 


ton Dana, the fervent librarian; Mr. 
Fred Howe... John H. Finley ... Jane 
Addams.” 


James I. Wyer 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Wilson Publicity Honor Roll, 1940-41 


HE Library Publicity Honor Roll, 
fe Gerrrorie by Halsey W. Wilson of 
‘the H. W. Wilson Company in coopera- 
tion with the A.L.A. Public Relations 
Committee, is now in its second year. 
The of honor roll 


publicity material from various libraries 


attractive exhibit 
received much enthusiastic comment at the 
A similar exhibit 
of material selected for the 1941 honor 
roll is planned for the conference to be 
held in Boston next June. 

All invited to submit 
publicity for inclusion in next year’s honor 
roll. 
hibit will be lent without charge to state 
and 


Cincinnati conference. 


libraries are 
Following the conference, the ex- 


regional library meetings, library 
schools, and individual borrowers inter- 
ested in seeing the materials used by li- 
braries doing effective work in public 
relations. 

The following judges have been ap- 
pointed by Ruth E. Hammond, chairman 
of the A.L.A. Public Relations Commit- 
tee, to make the selection of material for 
exhibit: Harry L. Montclair 


(N.J.) trustee and typographic expert; 


Gage, 


Gretchen Garrison, public relations assist- 
ant, New York Public Library, and mem- 
ber, A.L.A. Public Relations Committee ; 
Lucile L. Keck, librarian, Joint Reference 
Library, Public Administration Clearing 
House, Chicago; Guy R. Lyle, librarian, 
Woman’s College Library, University of 
North Carolina; Edgar S$. Robinson, li- 
brarian, Vancouver Public Library, and 
member, British Columbia Library Com- 
mission; and Gretchen Westervelt, State 
Normal School, Potsdam, N.Y. 


The plan for the honor roll approved 
by the A.L.A. Council follows: 


1. Name of exhibit: Library Publicity 
Honor Roll. 

2. Period of experiment: For a tentative 
period of three years, the A.L.A. Public Re- 
lations Committee with the aid of selected 
judges will choose notable examples of pub- 
lic, school, college, state agency, and special 
library publicity of the following types for 
display as proposed above. 

3. Types of publicity to be considered: 

a) Annual reports to the public printed 
in pamphlet or leaflet form or as a news- 
paper article 

b) Handbooks or leaflets for new bor- 
rowers 

c) Newspaper feature stories 

d) Rotogravure pictures 

e) Book lists (judged on format only) 

f) Pictures of exhibits 

g) New or unusual types of publicity, ex- 
cluding posters and radio scripts 

4. Eligibility: Any library in the United 
States or Canada may submit material but 
the committee will be responsible for judging 
only examples sent to it for consideration. 

5. Date of publicity considered: Examples 
of publicity submitted for inclusion in the 
display should have been issued not later 
than December 31 of the year preceding the 
annual A.L.A. conference at which they 
would first be shown. 

6. Selection of The Public 
Relations Committee will be free to associate 
with itself as judges not only a leading li- 
brarian in each of the five fields to be repre- 
sented, i.e., public, college, school, state 
agency, and special library, but if possible 
one or two trustees or laymen qualified to 
act as public relations experts. 

7. Criteria for judging: All publicity will 
be judged primarily on its appeal to those 
for whom it is intended and its effectiveness 
in interpreting the library to its community. 


committee: 
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Publicity may be sent to Gretchen Gar- 
rison, New York Public Library. Two 
copies of each item should be submitted, 
giving, when possible, the name of the 


staff member responsible for producing 
it. Material should be sent unmounted 
and should reach Miss Garrison by Febru- 
ary I. 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


“Here Comes the Bookmobile!” 


A RADIO SKIT describing rural library 
service in Clark County, Ohio, written 
by the county librarian, Mrs. Jane Reed, 
Warder Public Library, Springfield, and 
entitled Here Comes the Bookmobile, is 
obtainable on request addressed to the 
A.L.A. Public Relations Division, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


“What Every Presidential Can- 
didate Should Know’”’ 


“WHAT EVERY PRESIDENTIAL CANDI- 
DATE SHOULD KNOW” is the theme of a 
competition-winning book list compiled by 
Jennie M. Flexner, readers adviser of the 
New York Public Library, and her staff. 

This list was submitted in response to 
an announcement in The Pleasures of Pub- 
lishing issued by the Columbia University 
Press. According to the editor, “Our plan 
... resolves itself into this question: What 
books, from Greece to today, should every 
presidential candidate have read and be 
familiar with? We propose to let the 
readers of The Pleasures of Publishing 
make up this list . . . assign, as it were, the 
textbooks to be used in our School for 
Presidents. We want to know what books 
you think any occupant of the White 
House should have in his mind as well as in 
his bookcase.” 


Miss Flexner’s list included sixty-one 
books ranging from Plato’s Republic to 
Odegard’s American Public Mind. A copy 
of the list is obtainable from the A.L.A. 
Public Relations Division, 520 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 


“Great Lives Through Books” 


Mary C. DEVEREAUX, assistant profes- 
sor, University of Wisconsin Library 
School, and students of book selection in 
the school will give weekly broadcasts en- 
titled “Great Lives Through Books,” each 
Thursday at 2:00 P.M. during 1940-41, 
for the Wisconsin College of the Air, ac- 
cording to Harold A. Engel, director. 

The introductory broadcast was given 
September 26. In October programs will 
be devoted to musicians, singers, dancers, 
and actors. A reading list prepared in 
connection with the broadcasts will be sent 


by WHA, Madison, Wis., for a stamp 


to cover postage. 


School Library Conference 


SCHOOL LIBRARY problems and activities 
will be discussed under the sponsorship of 
the Secondary Education Board at the 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 
N.J., beginning at 3:00 P.M. on Friday, 
October 18, and continuing until about 
3:00 P.M. the following day. The confer- 
ence will be guests of the school at dinner 
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on Friday evening, when Frederic G. Mel- 
cher will speak, and at luncheon on Satur- 
day. All interested are invited to make 
hotel reservations promptly through Oscar 
H. McPherson, Lawrenceville, N.J. 


On Children’s Reading 


Mrs. CLARA SAVAGE LITTLEDALE, edi- 
tor, announces that three articles on the 
subject of children’s reading will appear 
in the November and December issues of 
Parents’ Magazine. Two of these will 
review the current books for young chil- 
dren and for older boys and girls. The 
other article, on ““The Companionship of 
Books,” will be contributed by Bertha 
Mahony, an associate editor of the Horn 
Book. A reprint of all three articles will 
be available for distribution during Book 
Week. The Parents’ Magazine will dis- 
tribute these in quantities up to 100 copies, 
without charge. Send requests to the 
Book Department, Parents’ Magazine, 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York City. 


Library Extension News 


CONTINUATION of Louisiana’s regional 
demonstrations is assured, with appropria- 
tions to the library commission of $101,380 
for 1940-41 and $99,380 for 1941-42. A 
separate appropriation of $400,000 for 
state aid to existing public libraries passed 
both houses of the legislature but was 
vetoed by the governor. As a result of a 
survey of the state government by Griffen- 
hagen and Associates and a general state 
reorganization act, the library commission 
will be transferred to the extension divi- 
sion of the Louisiana State University 
within the two-year period allowed for 
reorganization. 

The People’s Library Movement for 
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Texas and the Texas Library Association 
will build their legislative program for 
1941 on the findings of an A.L.A. survey 
of the Texas State Library, made by Clar- 
ence B. Lester and Paul A. T. Noon. 
Continued effort to secure adequate appro- 
priations for the state library and for state 
aid for public libraries is anticipated. 
North Carolina’s plans for a state aid 
request at the next session of the legislature 
have been developed at a meeting of com- 
mittees from the state library association, 
the Citizens’ Library Movement, and the 
state library commission. Last summer, 
leaders secured inclusion of the following 
plank in the state Democratic platform: 


Realizing the great benefit to the people of 
our State in increased library facilities, we 
recognize the duty of the State in providing 
this service; and we pledge our party to aid 
in every possible way the libraries and the 
extension of public library facilities to each 
section of the State. 


The West Virginia library planning 
committee met in August, with the secre- 
tary of A.L.A. Library Extension Board 
serving as consultant, and developed plans 
for organization of a state citizens library 
committee and for a legislative request for 
$100,000 for the library commission and 
for state aid. 

Proposals for library advancement in 
Colorado made by the Colorado Commit- 
tee for Library Action have been dis- 
tributed as a state library association 
bulletin. Strengthening the state library, 
through more adequate appropriation and 
staff, heads the list for immediate action. 
The committee has conferred with the state 
budget and efficiency commissioner on the 
funds needed for effective state service. 

The New Hampshire Public Library 
Commission is extending its bookmobile 
service into additional counties with the 
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gift from the New Hampshire Federation 
of Women’s Clubs of a second bookmo- 
bile, and has opened a regional office in the 
Littleton Public Library. 

The Vermont Free Public Library Com- 
mission and the Better Library Move- 
ment of Vermont met at the same time as 
the state library association early in Sep- 
tember and worked out joint plans for a 
request to the legislature to continue and 
develop the four regional library services. 

Other legislative plans already well de- 
veloped include efforts to secure first ap- 
propriations for the Montana Library 
Commission and for the Library Division 
of the Tennessee Department of Educa- 
tion, for a field agent for the Kansas Trav- 
eling Libraries Commission, and _ for 
reorganization of the New Mexico State 
Library Extension Service into a state li- 
brary commission. 


State Meetings 


CoLtorapo—October 24 to 26, at Den- 
ver 

Southwestern—October 2 to 5, at Al- 
buquerque 

West Virginia—November 8 and 9, 
at Huntington 


To Represent A.L.A. 


Louis J. BAILEY, librarian, Queens 
Borough Public Library, will continue to 
serve as A.L.A. representative to attend 
meetings of the H. W. Wilson Company 
Board of Directors for three years end- 
ing August 3, 1943. 


Correction 


THE BEQUEST to New Orleans for. a 
new library building, announced in the 
September 1 Bulletin, was $250,000, in- 
stead of the amount stated. 


uw 


Fellowships Given Brazilians 


FELLOWSHIPS for study in the library 
school in an amount of $50 per month for 
nine months plus the remission of all uni- 
versity fees have been granted by Louisiana 
State University to two students from 
Brazil. Maria Voightlander and Francisco 
Jose Almeida de Azevedo, both of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, the students who re- 
ceived the fellowships, were also awarded 
travel grants by the Division of Cultural 
Relations, Department of State. Both 
fellowships and travel grants were ar- 
ranged for by the A.L.A. Committee on 
Library Cooperation with Latin America. 


A.C.R.L. Resolution 


‘THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries 
has passed unanimously the following reso- 
lution: 


Resolved that the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries, a division of the 
American Library Association, place on rec- 
ord its appreciation of the pioneer services 
rendered to college and university libraries 
and librarians, in spite of limited funds, by 
the various members of the College Library 
Advisory Board since the inception of that 
board in 1931. 


Wiiarp P. Lewis, Secretary 


“Roundabout of Books” 


IN THE words of Joseph Henry Jackson 
of the San Francisco Chronicle... “You 
should look up 4 Roundabout of Books, a 
monthly publication sponsored by the Sec- 
tion for Work with Boys and Girls of the 
California Library Association. It is an 
excellent annotated guide to the best read- 
ing for boys and girls, as well as a record 
of the current books.” For copies address 
Mrs. Marie Wild, Public Library, Oak- 
land, Calif. Price, 5oc. 
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Midwinter Conference, Chicago, December 27-30, 1940 


Committee Appointments, 
1940-41 
CHAIRMEN of A.L.A. boards and com- 
mittees for 1940-41 and new board mem- 
bers will include: 
Adult Education Board, Alice M. Farquhar, 
chairman; Leslie E. Brown, new member 
A.A.A.P. (American Association for Applied 
Psychology) and A.L.A., Ernestine Rose 


and Alice I. Bryan, co-chairmen 


Annuities and Pensions, Ethel Cleland, 
chairman 

Archives and Libraries, A. F. Kuhlman, 
chairman 


Audio-Visual, Donald W. Kohlstedt, chair- 
man; Mary U. Rothrock, vice chairman 
Awards, Jury on, Franklin F. Hopper, chair- 
man 

Bibliography, Leland R. Smith, chairman 

Blind, Work with, Mrs. Carol I. Alderson, 
chairman 

Boards and Committees, Charles H. Brown, 
chairman 

Bookbinding, Lee F. Zimmerman, chairman 

Book Buying, John J. Lund, chairman 

Book Post, Francis R. St. John, chairman 

Cataloging and Classification, Harriet Dor- 
othea MacPherson, chairman 

Children and Young People, Board on Li- 
brary Service to, (chairman not yet an- 
nounced) ; Mary H. Pooley, new member 

Citations for Trustees, Laurance J. Har- 
wood, chairman 

Code of Ethics, Coit Coolidge, chairman 

Committee Appointments, Charles H. 
Brown, chairman 

Constitution and By-Laws, 
McDiarmid, Jr., chairman 

Cooperative Cataloging, Lucile M. Morsch, 
chairman 


Errett Weir 


Council Program, Essae Martha Culver, 
chairman (ex-officio) 

Divisional Relations, Harold F. Brigham, 
chairman 

Editorial, John Adams Lowe, chairman 

Education for Librarianship, Board on, 
Miriam D. Tompkins, new member 

Educational Films and Libraries, Mary U. 
Rothrock, chairman 

Election, James H. Conway, chairman 

Federal Relations, Forrest B. Spaulding, 
chairman; Charles H. Compton, 
chairman 

Fellowships and Scholarships, Francis L. D. 
Goodrich, chairman 

Film on Libraries, Gerald D. McDonald, 
chairman 

Finance, Forrest B. Spaulding, chairman 

Fire Insurance, Russell J. Schunk, chairman 

Foreign Born, Work with, (chairman not 
yet announced ) 

Friends of Libraries, Edwin L. Garvin, 
honorary chairman; Arnaud C. Marts, 
honorary vice chairman; Clarence E. Sher- 
man, chairman 

Headquarters Salaries, Forrest B. Spauld- 
ing, chairman 


vice 


Hospital Libraries, Gertrude Edwards, 
chairman 
Importations, Harry Miller Lydenberg, 


chairman; Robert Lingel, vice chairman 

Indexing and Abstracting in the Major 
Fields of Research, Robert Lingel, chair- 
man and A.L.A. representative 

Institution Libraries, Mildred Louise Meth- 
ven, chairman 

Intellectual Freedom to Safeguard the 
Rights of Library Users to Freedom of 
Inquiry, Forrest B. Spaulding, chairman 

International Relations, J. Periam Danton, 
chairman 

Junior College Terminal Education, Foster 
E. Mohrhardt, chairman 
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Latin America, Library Cooperation with, 
Charles F. Gosnell, chairman 

Legislation, Oscar Carl Orman, chairman 

Library Action, Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, 
chairman 

Library Administration, Georgie G. Mc- 
Afee, chairman 

Library Architecture and Building Planning, 
Carl Vitz, chairman 

Library Binding Institute and the A.L.A., 
Alexander Galt, chairman 

Library Equipment and Appliances, Cecil J. 
McHale, chairman 

Library Extension Board, Carleton B. 
Joeckel, chairman and new member ; Tom- 
mie Dora Barker, new member (for one 
year only in place of Miss Culver) 

Library Literature in Translation, Theodore 
W. Koch, chairman 

Library Revenues, G. Flint Purdy, chairman 

Library Terminology (continued until work 
is completed, without reappointment), 
Susan Grey Akers, chairman 

Membership, Ella V. Aldrich, chairman 

National Defense, Library Research Facil- 
ities for, Robert Bingham Downs, chair- 
man 

N.E.A. (National Education Association) 
and A.L.A.. Martha Manier Parks, chair- 
man; Edith A. Lathrop, vice chairman 

National Library Associations, Relations be- 
tween, Harrison W. Craver, A.L.A., 
representative 

Nominating, Eleanor M. Witmer, chair- 
man 

Nursing School Library, Emma L. Chaffin, 
chairman 

Oberly Memorial Fund, Frances Warner, 
chairman 

Out-of-Print Books, Lawrence Heyl, chair- 
man 

Parent Education, Rosemary Earnshaw Liv- 
sey, chairman 

Periodicals, Robert Lingel, chairman 

Photographic Reproduction of Library 
Materials, Keyes D. Metcalf, chairman 

Program, Essae Martha Culver, chairman 
(ex-officio ) 

Public Documents, Thomas P. Fleming, 
chairman 


Public Relations, Ruth E. Hammond, chair- 
man 


Publishers, Relations with, Lawrence Heyl, 
chairman 


Refugee Librarians, Jennie M. Flexner, 
chairman 
Reorganization, Essae Martha Culver, 


chairman (ex-officio) 

Reprints and Inexpensive Editions, James E. 
Bryan, chairman 

Resources of American Libraries, Board on, 
Robert Bingham Downs, chairman; Julian 
P. Boyd, new member 

Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, Board on, 
(chairman not yet announced); Eleanor 
M. Witmer, new member 

Senior High School Library, Books for (con- 
tinued without reappointment), Jessie E. 
Boyd, chairman 

Special Library Field, Survey of, Herman 
H. Henkle, chairman 

Special Projects, Advisory Board for the 
Study of, (chairman not yet announced) ; 
Lewis F. Stieg, new member 

State Relationships, Harriet E. Howe, chair- 
man 

Statistics, George Clare Allez, chairman 

Subscription Books, Fannie A. Sheppard, 
chairman 

Substituting Divisional Publications for 
A.L.A. Bulletin, Matthew S. Dudgeon, 
chairman 

Union List of Serials, Wyllis E. Wright, 
chairman 

H. W. Wilson Company, Cooperation with, 
Louis J. Bailey, chairman 


The A.L.A. Handbook, November issue 
of the Bulletin, will carry a complete list 
of committees and boards. As soon as it is 
ready a list of committee appointments will 
also go to all chairmen of committees and 
officers of the Association. 


On Executive Board Docket 


Bupcets for 1940-41 will be one of the 
chief subjects discussed at an Executive 
Board meeting in Chicago October 7 to 9, 
in addition to “Libraries and National 
Defense” (see pages 607-15) and “Mobil- 
izing Citizen Interest in Libraries.” 
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A plan and budget for the proposed 
trustees bulletin will be under considera- 
tion, also the job analysis which has been 
made of A.L.A. Headquarters’ positions, 
and a project for a survey of the special 


library field. 


Library Lighting 

CARL VITZ, chairman of the Committee 
on Library Architecture and Building 
Planning, and a committee consisting of 
Winifred Riggs, Alfred M. Githens, and 
John Adams Lowe are exploring the possi- 
bilities of a publication on library light- 
ing to be undertaken with the cooperation 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society 
and representatives of eye clinics of non- 
commercial institutions. The outline of 
the proposed publication is designed to 
cover architectural, esthetic, psychological, 
and physiological as well as engineering 
considerations. 


“Visual Materials” Again Avail- 


able 


VISUAL MATERIALS—AIDS FOR PUBLIC- 
ITY AND DISPLAY (Leads Number 7, re- 
vised), the supply of which had been ex- 
hausted, is again available. Address the 
A.L.A. Publications Department, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. Price, 50c. 


Plan Directory of Young People’s 
Librarians 


THE Young People’s Reading Round 
Table of the American Library Associa- 
tion is eager to compile a directory of all 
young people’s librarians. By “young 
people” is meant the group known vari- 
ously as older boys and girls, adolescents, 
and young adults. 

Please send as soon as possible to Mar- 
garet Freeman, secretary of the round 
table, Brooklyn Public Library, answers 


to the following questions: (1) your name, 
(2) library, (3) position. (4) Are you 
an active young people’s librarian? (5) 
Are you a member of the Young People’s 
Reading Round Table? (50 cents to the 
secretary will make you one if you belong 
to A.L.A.). (6) How is the young peo- 
ple’s work organized in your library: a 
separate department, separate division, as 
part of the circulation department, as part 
of the children’s department, through the 
readers advisory work, any other arrange- 
ment? 

MarcaretT C. Scoccin, Chairman 

Young People’s Reading Round Table 


Accepted Manuscripts 


Two manuscripts accepted for A.L.A. 
publication are Books for Tired Eyes, 
a third edition prepared by Charlotte 
Matson and Dorothy Warzburg, and 
“Subject Index to Poetry,” by Herbert 
Bruncken, a guide to about 250 collec- 
tions commonly found in libraries contain- 
ing about 8500 entries under 1300 sub- 
jects. 

Notes Used on Catalog Cards, by Olive 
Swain, recently issued, is highly recom- 
mended by the Committee on Cataloging 
and Classification. 


Index to Latin American Books 
A.L.A. HEADQUARTERS has received 
from Raul d’Eca, director of the Inter- 
American Book Exchange, Washington, a 
copy of the Index to Latin American 
Books (1938), a mimeographed volume in- 
10,000 items— 
books and pamphlets—published during 
1938 in the 20 Latin American republics 
and Puerto Rico. If a book exists at the 
Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan 
American Union, in Washington, it is s0 
indicated. The library of the union has 
recently been authorized to lend books to 
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libraries in the United States under cer- 
tain restrictions. 

The index is the first of a series of 
annual volumes to be published with im- 
provements and enlargements each year if 
sufficient interest is shown in the work. 
Only a very small edition of this first 
volume has been issued. Price $5. 


Standardization 

ON THE RECOMMENDATION of Robert 
Bingham Downs, New York University, 
chairman of the American Standards 
Association Sectional Committee on Stand- 
ardization in the Field of Library Work 
and Documentation, the Executive Board 
has voted that the recent organization of 
this committee be brought to the attention 
of all chairmen of A.L.A. committees. 
The board recommends that standardiza- 
tion activities undertaken by any committee 
be reported to Mr. Downs for the purpose 
of coordination with the national and inter- 
national standardization program. The 
standardization committee functions under 
sponsorship of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 


A.L.A. Staff Changes 


ELIZABETH BOND of Minneapolis has 
been granted a leave of absence from the 
public library to act as temporary editor 
of the 4.L.4. Bulletin and publicity as- 
sistant beginning September 30. Her 
experience in Minneapolis has been varied 
including reference, hospital, and publicity 
work. She is now assistant librarian of 
the main library. Miss Bond has also 
served as assistant editor of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press. 

Alice L. Brunat has been lent by the 
Minneapolis Public Library to the Booklist 
for three months. She is librarian of the 
central children’s room in Minneapolis and 
will be acting assistant in charge of chil- 
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dren’s books at A.L.A. Headquarters. 

Eleanor Burke has been appointed assist- 
ant in the Membership Department begin- 
ning October 1 for three months. Miss 
Burke comes to headquarters from the 
Public Library, Evanston, Ill. She has 
also had experience in special library work. 

Mrs. Karl Hale Dixon (Esther H.) has 
resigned as executive assistant, Special 
Membership and Endowment, to accept 
the position of field secretary and pub- 
licity director of the Urban Land Insti- 
tute, Chicago. She will assume her new 
duties October 16. 

William C. Haygood, executive assist- 
ant, A.L.A. Committee on Library Co- 
operation with Latin America, resigned 
September 15 to accept a position with the 
Rosenwald Fund in Chicago. 

Rudolfo Osvaldo Rivera succeeds Mr. 
Haygood as executive assistant of the 
A.L.A. Committee on Library Coopera- 
tion with Latin America. Dr. Rivera, a 
native Puerto Rican who was educated in 
this country and at the university of 
Puerto Rico, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence from his position as 
executive secretary of the Duke University 
Press, a position he has held since 1933. 
He has served as a member of the A.L.A. 
Committee on Cooperation with Latin 
America since 1936 and has had several 
years of library experience at Duke Uni- 
versity. He is also a lecturer on Latin 
American subjects and on relations be- 
tween the United States and Latin 
America. 

Kathryn P. Mier has been appointed 
assistant in the Public Library Division 
for four months. Her experience includes 
work in the public libraries at St. Louis 
and Davenport. She comes to the A.L.A. 
from the University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School, from which she received 
her master’s degree in June. 
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Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


Have You the Address ? 
To the Editor: 


Does anyone who reads this know from 
whom may now be purchased a fountain pen 
filling station? The ones we have were 
developed by some graduate students at the 
University of Chicago and later sold by E. 
Johnson Company, Chicago. This company 
seems to have gone out of business. 

The station is a small box-like structure 
holding a pint bottle of ink. You drop a 
penny in a slot, depress a lever, and there is 
a small well of ink at your disposal. 

We need another machine or two. 
can we get them? 

L. C. Burke, Associate Librarian 
University of Wisconsin 


Where 


mt Young People’s Choice” 


To the Editor: 

The Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion at its annual conference at Timberline 
Lodge, Mt. Hood, Ore., presented its first 
“Young People’s Choice” award to Dell J. 
McCormick, for his book Paul Bunyan 
Swings His Axe. The award is in the form 
of a parchment certificate, and is to be pre- 
sented annually to the writer whose book is 
chosen by the readers themselves. 
The donor of the certificate and originator 
of the idea for the award is Harry Hart- 
man, proprietor of Harry Hartman’s Book- 
shop and Gallery, Seattle. 

The book chosen for the award is to be a 
recent book which has proved itself most 
popular with both boys and girls from the 
fourth to eighth grades. Votes are sent in 
for the three most popular books for the 
given year in the order of their popularity, 
by children’s and school librarians of the 
Pacific northwest. 


young 


The votes are based on 


popular demand, 
reader discussion. 


circulation figures, and 
This year’s award was 
chosen from a list of books published in 
1936-37, the terms of the award being that 
the book be chosen long enough after its date 
of publication to assure its being of perma- 
nent and not merely current interest. 

The certificate was presented at a lunch- 
eon of the Library Work with Children 
Section of the conference, by Sonja Wenner- 
blad, children’s librarian of the Yesler 
Branch Library in Seattle. The design is 
the work of Virginia Sturley, Seattle art stu- 
dent. 

LESTER ASHEIM, Chairman 
P.N.L.A. Publicity Committee 


Jewish Book Week 


JEWISH BOOK WEEK will be observed De- 
cember 22 to 28 this year, a later date than 
before chosen, following the committee’s de- 
cision to link the observance with Chanukah, 
the Festival of Dedication. For further in- 
formation or suggestions, write to Fanny 
Goldstein, West End Branch Library, 172 
Cambridge St., Boston. 


Motion Picture Conference 


A CONFERENCE on the educational pro- 
duction of motion pictures will be held at 
Ohio State University, November 19 and 20. 
The program will consist of discussions of 
the problems of motion picture production. 
Numerous school-made films will be used as 
illustration. Actual production of movies 
will be carried on and special opportunities 
will be available for experience in the more 
A detailed pro- 
gram can be obtained from Edgar Dale, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 


technical side of production. 
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Public Relations in Local 


Government 
(Continued from page 636) 


reviews of current literature. Many other 
examples could be cited. Municipal officials 
and employes should be public servants out- 
side of office hours as well as in the course 
of their official duties. 

Finally, I may mention public reporting 
and publicity as factors in influencing public 
relations. Publicity and reporting are means 
of telling the public what the city govern- 
ment has done, is doing, and plans to do. 
I have left publicity to the last because I 
believe that what you do is more important 
than what you say. There has been a much 
too evident tendency on the part of public 
oficials to try to talk their way to good 
public relations without paying sufficient at- 
tention to the policies and practices that they 
are attempting to explain through publicity 
media. Assuming, however, that the city’s 
policies are sound and in conformity with 
public opinion, that standards of service are 
high, and that attention has been given to 
all of the other factors affecting public re- 
lations, a well-balanced publicity and re- 
porting program is needed to complete the 
public relations program. I shall make no 
attempt to describe here the many and varied 
developments in municipal publicity and re- 
porting during the past few years—the at- 
tractive printed reports, the use of radio 
and motion pictures, the institution of “open 
house” at the city hall, and the like. This 
phase of public relations has made rapid 
strides in recent years, and greater improve- 
ments are in the offing. 

In this brief outline of the many factors 
which influence a city’s public relations, I 
have frequently used the term “public rela- 
tions program.” I do not have in mind any 
formalized schedule of activities or any set 
pattern of action. I do believe, however, 
that there is a need for some systematic and 
coordinated attempt to eliminate points of 
friction and to cultivate a relationship char- 
acterized by mutual respect, understanding, 
and friendliness. 


One of the principal purposes of a sys- 
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tematic approach to public relations prob- 
lems is to secure some balance among the 
individual and detailed efforts to promote 
good public relations. In the first place, 
there is a need for balance as to subject 
matter or municipal activities, a need for 
giving citizens a more reliable picture of 
the services they are receiving from their 
local governments. If some such balance is 
not achieved, there is likely to be a dis- 
tortion of public interest and consequently a 
distortion in public support of various mu- 
nicipal activities. In the second place there 
is a need for balance among the various 
publics or groups within the citizenry. In 
most cities there are certain groups which 
receive a great deal of official attention and 
consideration, while other groups—equally 
as important—are ignored or given slight 
treatment. A sound public relations pro- 
gram will therefore seek to achieve better 
balance in this respect—not by reducing the 
effort to achieve improved public relations 
with a few groups, but rather to bring all 
groups in the city within the scope of public 
relations and publicity activities. 

These various problems of balance and 
blending of public relations activities and 
policies lead naturally to the problem of 
organization. Who is responsible for the 
public relations program of a local govern- 
ment, and what personnel and organization 
are necessary for effective conduct of a 
public relations program? 

First of all, I want to emphasize as 
strongly as I can that public relations activi- 
ties are not the responsibility of any one 
officer or agency of a government or of any 
other institution. Every employe who has 
any contact, directly or indirectly, with the 
public makes his contribution, positive or 
negative, to the public relations of the city 
government. It is essential, therefore, that 
each employe should understand his obliga- 
tions in these matters and make a positive 
attempt to do his part in the public relations 
program. 

This generalization carries with it a very 
important implication. If every employe 
is to be a public relations asset, all employes 
must understand and believe in the work of 
the government. An employe who does not 
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himself have faith in the wisdom and integ- 
rity of his government cannot very well instil 
confidence in the minds of citizens. An em- 
ploye who does not understand what he is 
doing or why he is doing it cannot be ex- 
pected to make public affairs clear to citi- 
zens. It is essential, therefore, that the 
public relations program be based in the 
‘first place upon good personnel administra- 
tion. Not only must employes be given a 
fair deal in such matters as salary, working 
conditions, and so forth, in order that their 
morale be good and their faith in the in- 
tegrity of the city government be maintained, 
but special attention must be given to win- 
ning the positive cooperation of employes in 
the administration of the public relations 
program. Employes cannot be coerced into 
being good public relations agents. They 
must be made to understand the objectives 
of public relations activities, and they must 
be allowed to participate on a cooperative 
basis. 

When I say that every employe should be 
brought into the public relations program, 
I do not mean, of course, that responsibility 
for the program should be equally shared or 
that there is no need for specialized person- 
nel. Those employes—whatever their rank or 
title may’ be—who have many contacts with 
the public are key personnel in the public 
relations program. They should be carefully 
selected and specially trained. Supervisory 
officials also have an important place in the 
public relations program. It is their re- 
sponsibility to guide and review the conduct 
and actions of subordinates and to provide 
continuous training through criticisms of 
poor practice and demonstrations of better 
methods. On the chief administrative off- 
cial of the government or public agency rests 
the responsibility for establishing the basic 
public relations standards and policies and 
for assigning personnel to special public re- 
lations work. The chief administrator must 
always be the chief public relations officer of 
the government. He may have one or more 
special assistants, but his authority and re- 
sponsibility cannot be delegated. 

The legislative body, whether it be a city 
council or a board of trustees, has a unique 
place in the public relations program. Not 
only is it responsible for determining the 
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basic policies of the agency, but it also has 
a special role to perform. You will recall 
that I defined public relations as a two-way 
relationship, and that I emphasized the ne- 
cessity for a receptive and responsive atti- 
tude on the part of public officials. The 
legislative body’s principal public relations 
responsibility is to see that such attitudes 
are maintained. Legislators should be al- 
ways on the alert to interpret public opinion 
and preferences, to see that the citizen’s point 
of view is kept constantly in the foreground 
in public business, and to check any tenden- 
cies on the part of professional public 
servants to develop official aloofness or indif- 
ference toward the public. In addition to this 
responsibility, legislative officers can contrib- 
ute to improved public relations by helping 
to interpret governmental policies and prac- 
tices to the public through public addresses, 
conferences, and interviews. 

In larger organizations there may be need 
for specialized personnel. If the publicity 
program is an extensive one, some one with 
special training or experience in publicity 
work will be needed. If a special informa- 
tion and complaint bureau is established, its 
personnel will perform specialized work. 
There may be need for other specialized 
personnel on a full-time, part-time, or con- 
sultant basis. In the largest organizations 
there may be need for a special public rela- 
tions officer to assist the chief administrator 
in planning and coordinating the public rela- 
tions work of the various departments or 
agencies. No matter how large or how 
small the organization may be, however, it 
is impossible to designate one official or one 
office to handle all the public relations ac- 
tivities. The public relations program is not 
something apart from or imposed upon the 
regular service program of the government. 
It is, and always must be, an essential part 
of the regular work of the organization. 
The improvement of public relations is 
therefore a job for the entire organization 
as a whole. If the entire personnel under- 
stands the objectives of the program and 
cooperates in its administration, the program 
is sure to succeed. Without this cooperative 
endeavor, no amount of expert advice and 
clever manipulation can produce satisfactory 
relations with the public. 
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Library Representatives Club 


By ALICE RUF 


The head of work with schools in the Lima (Ohio) Public Library describes the 
organization and aims of the Library Representatives Club at the request of 
the Board on Library Service to Children and Young People. 


HE Lima (Ohio) Public Library 

two years ago sponsored the organi- 
zation of a Library Representatives Club 
for grade school children which in its 
brief existence has already achieved more 
than was thought possible. 


Ciups’s AIMS 


The club’s aims are to keep boys and 
girls from various parts of the city in 
touch with the book activities of each 
other’s schools, to give them experience 
in reviewing books, and to acquaint them 
with the activities of the library and with 
new books which they and their school- 
mates enjoy. 

In the beginning there were two rep- 
resentatives, preferably one fifth- and one 
sixth-grade student, from each of the 14 
public and 3 parochial schools. Member- 
ship this year totals 46 because several 
schools have two classrooms for each 
grade. Some representatives are elected 
by classmates; some are appointed by 
teachers. The average attendance at bi- 
monthly meetings, since September, has 
been 41. 

Guests, not only welcome but encour- 
aged to attend, have included parents, 
teachers, library trustees, library staff 
members, and members of the community. 

Programs are planned from September 
through December and from January 
through May after consultation with 


the supervisor of elementary education 
and members of our own staff. Last year 
each program for the first three months in- 
cluded a discussion of a topic related to the 
make-up of a book, its shelving, or its 
cards in the catalog. 

Each year we have an anniversary meet- 
ing in February, a Newbery Medal award 
and a guest meeting in May, a Book Week 
session in November, and a Christmas 
meeting in December. 


TEACHERS GIVEN PROGRAM 


Teachers receive copies of the program 
schedule at a tea given for them in the 
fall and are invited to contribute to any 
program. Club members have arranged 
plays, movies, a radio quiz, book reviews, 
and special papers and poems. 

Members’ interest in the programs is 
indicated by their participation. Last year 
35 of them gave talks, 3 gave book re- 
views, and 2 read poems. 

Approximately 5000 pupils in the first 
six grades in the public and parochial 
schools are represented by our club. A 
representative finding he is unable to at- 
tend a meeting is asked to notify me and 
to send a substitute. The average number 
of substitutes per meeting has been four. 
Some pupils have served in this capacity 
more than once and usually by the second 
meeting have made some contribution to 
the discussion. 
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